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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 


NEW SERIAL BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOBY TYLER.” 


No. 92 of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLF, issued August 2, will con- 
tain the opening chapter of a new serial story by the author of 
“Toby Tyler,” entitled 

TIM AND TIP; 
- OR, 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BOY AND A DOG. 
The story, which will be illustrated from drawings by ROGERS, ts 


. full of incident on land and water ; and those readers who fol- 


lnwed with such kindly interest the adventures of Toby Tyler and 
Mr. Stubbs will no doubt feel an equal sympathy with Tim and Tip. 


THE METHOD OF REFORM. 


ARTY. recrimination is very impertinent in the 
matter of reform of the civil service. Both par- 
ties, as such, are guilty of the abuses which the reform 
would correct, and the reform associations which are 


now forming in all parts of the country are composed , 


of adherents of both parties. There is no doubt that 
it was a Democrat, Mr. Marcy, who first formulated 
the doctrine, To the victors belong the spoils, and there 


> is equally no doubt that it was a Democrat, Mr. PEN- 


DLETON, who, fifty years later, introduced a carefully 
drawn bill to remedy the direful consequences of Mr. 
Marcy's doctrine, and who has just now said, in re- 
sponse to a serenade in Cincinnati: 


“We must by law abolish the whole system of office- 


' giving and office-seeking. The reward of men by office for 


personal service is corruption, fraud, and brutality. Offices 
are set up as emoluments for party service. The result is 
that the highest prizes are given to those who do the dirti- 
est work. It makes Presidents office-peddlers. GARFIELD 
gave the system a stinging reproach since he was wounded, 
when he informed the oftice-seekers that he was sick, and 


' could not see them. Many Senators support the Adminis- 


tration for the purpose of getting offices for their friends. 
It has debanched the civil service of fifty millions of peo- 
ple. It has made GUITEAU’s crime possible. We must 
eradicate it. We must supplant it by a better system. 
Offices should be given to men according to their merit. 
Oflices filled by the people must remain with the people. 
The spoils system must be eliminated.” 


This is an apt Democratic reply to the Democratic 
declaration, To the victors belong the spoils, and it is 
very proper that. Mr. PENDLETON should have been 
elected president of the Cincinnati Civil Service Re- 
form Association. . | 

If General JACKSON, a Democratic President, put 
the sp@Tts system in operation in the national admin- 


istration, every Whig and Republican President has 


followed his example, without any effective dissent 
except that of President Hayes, who, if he conform- 
ed in many ways, yet also demonstrated within cer- 
tain limits, in the New York Custom-house, the entire 
practicability of-reform. The dishonors are easy be- 
tween the parties, and no time is more ludicrously 


* lost than that which is devoted to appropriating to 


either the credit of the reform movement. The prom- 


Ising fact is that in obedience to an evident public 


sentiment both parties in their platforms pay their 
respects to reform, and as it is hardly to be doubted 
that some efforts at legislation by Congress will be 
made at the next session, it is well to consider what 
the principle of such legislation should be. The gen- 
eral view both of the evil and of the remedy which is 
held by those who have been interested in forming 
the various associations in the country can best be 
inferred from the constitutions which have been 
adopted. These have been based in almost every in- 
stance upon the constitution of the parent association 
in New York. © By that association the radical evil 
is believed to be patronage, or appointment by person- 
al favoritism, and as a reward for what is called party 
work. From this in great part come the assessments, 
the machine, the loss of self-respect, the inefficiency, 
the extravagance, and the demoralization of public 
life and of politics which are everywhere observable. 
The objective point of reform, therefore, is the de- 
struction of patronage, or personal favoritism, in ap- 
pointment. As long as this remains, the chief evils 
can not be removed. If bosses and committees and 
politicians are to put'men in and out of the public 
service for their own purposes, there will be no reform. 
A fixed term is sometimes proposed as a remedy 
but this would not secure the result. The law of 
1820 provides a term of four years for a great number 
of offices, but patronage totally disregards it. It is 
‘since the passage of that law, which was passed for 
the very purpose of turning the offices into spoils, 
that the abuses of patronage have developed into the 
present danger and disgrace. The First Congress de- 
cided that the President might remove at pleasure. 
The law of 1820 vacated the offices every four years, 
enabled the Executive to fill them with its henchmen, 
accustomed the country to wanton changes, and 


madeé the public service party plunder. The Consti- 
tution fixed no, term to the inferior offices; and al- 
though the First Congress, at the instance of Mapr- 
SON, recognized the President’s power of removal, 
MapDIsoNn declared that if he should exercise the pow- 
er for unworthy reasons, he would be impeached. 
The constitutional intention is clear. No term was 
fixed, and removal was to be made for legitimate 
cause only, such as dishonesty, negligence, or ineffi- 
ciency. This is the true principle. It is that of the 
New York Association; and the chief practical aim, 
therefore, must be to destroy the pressure of influence 
for illegitimate removal. 

It is urged, however, that if to a fixed term of four 
or five years we add removal only for cause, the evil 
will be corrected. But if appointment is still to be 
made by influence or favoritism, as the terms of offices 
will be perpetually expiring, there will be always 
the pressure of influence both to fill places when they 
are vacant and to make them vacant for ‘* cause,” so 
that there may be rewards for favorites. While this 
will be the position of the ‘‘ outs,” the ‘‘ ins,” know- 
ing that their terms will presently expire, will be 
constantly busy with intrigues and endeavors to ob- 
tain influence to keep their places. But how is this 
different from the present situation? Again, what 
is meant by removal for cause? According to recent 
proceedings and legal decisions in New York, ‘‘ cause 
for removal” seems to mean some kind of felony 


provable in a court of law. If the head of a bureau, | 


having the right of removal for cause, should dismiss 
a clerk for negligence and laziness, the clerk would 
resort to mandamuses and injunctions and all the 
obstructive machinery of the law to compel his su- 


perior officer to establish ‘‘cause.” The absolute and. | 
that sentiment would at once denounce and oppose’ 


the attempt, and it is quite strong enough to defeat it. 


ruinous insubordination that would ensue is evident. 
Removal for cause naturally implies removal at the 
discretion of the appointing officer. If it does not 
mean this, but signifies a suit at law, it is absurd to 
suggest it as a benefit to the public service. If it 
does mean this, the discretion of the appointing offi- 
cer ‘must be relieved of all illicit influence. It will 
not do to expose him to the solicitation of a boss who 
wishes a removal made for ‘‘ cause” in order to pro- 
vide a berth for one of his own parasites. From ev- 
ery point of view it is clear that the substance of re- 
form lies in the destruction of personal favoritism in 
appointment. If that is not prevented, the evil re- 
mains. Hence the constitution of the New York 
Association, and of all the others, lays down the rule 


certained by competition, because competition alone 
absolutely destroys the pressure of personal favorit- 
ism; while a fixed term and removal for cause, if ap- 
pointment be made at pleasure, merely exasperate 
that pressure to greater fury. 


A DELIVERANCE. 


THE catastrophe of the CONKLING autocracy in 
New York is the most striking event of the kind since 
the downfall of the old Democratic Albany Regency. 
The difference between the two, however, is signal. 
The Regency was a council of the ablest men of 
the Democratic party, such as VAN BUREN, Marcy, 
FLAGG, Dix, BEARDSLEY, and COSWELL, while the 
CONKLING ring has been singularly destitute of intel- 
lectual ability, and has maintained its ascendency by 
the unscrupulous use of the patronage of office, and 
the despotism which patronage makes possible. The 
names of the leaders of this ring, many of whom 
have been conspicuous and active at Albany in the 
recent endeavor to save Mr. CONKLING from the de- 
feat and disgrace which he had invited, would be an 
amazing and incredible list of the chiefs of a great 


party in a great State. The ring was adequately |} 


characterized by the fact that when its power was ab- 
solute it selected for the highest political honor of 
the State Mr. THomas C. PLATT, whom Mr. ConkK- 
LING tried. to thrust into the cabinet of President 
HayYEs, and failing in the effort, set up at a Republic- 
an Convention in New York to insult a Republican 
administration. The CONKLING ring feared ability, 
and sneered at honorable politics. To ambitious 
young men it offered the alternative of abject servil- 
ity or defeat. Its sole appeal was mercenary. Its 
instrument was the wages of the public service, which 
it gave or took away with exclusive reference to its 
own schemes and benefjt. Its characteristic jubilee 
was the DorsEy dinner, at which it virtually exulted 
in buying the vote of Indiana. It has degraded the 
Republican name, and humiliated Republicans; and 
if it be asked why the Republican protest against it 
has not broken up the party in New York, the reply 
is that the great body of Republicans endured it as a 
smaller evil than the inevitable alternative, the rule 
of a Democratic ring. Nor wasthissurprising. For, 
with every exception made of the honorable men who 
adhere to the Democratic party in New York, its his- 
tory and traditions, and the character of the popula- 


tion of the great cities which constitute its strength, - 


justly create an insuperable apprehension of its as- 
cendency. 

On the other hand, while the late Republican ring 
has been confessedly a debasing and degrading pow- 


er in the politics of the State, we have known some 


hesitation in joining the effort to overthrow it, be- 
| cause of the fear that a new ring would arise upon 


its ruins, and no real gain be secured. But the over- 
throw of an existing abuse is always a gain, because 
the ruin is accomplished, and there is the opportu- 
nity of preventing a restoration. It is no reason for 
sparing one tyrant that there may be another. The 
courage that overthrows him is at least partly due to 
hatred of tyranny. TWEED was brought down by 
an alliance which was not spotless, and he was suc- 


ceeded by Mr. JOHN KELLY. But no sensible man — 


would deny that it was a great gain, not for the city 
of New York alone, but for popular government it- 
self, that TWEED was destroyed. Those who suppose 
that the CONKLING ring must be succeeded by one 
equally demoralizing and odious must remember the 
difference of circumstances. That ring was formed 
when the war had enormously increased the patron- 
age, when there was practically no question that the 
leaders of the dominant party might use the public 
money to pay their henchmen as they chose, and 
when the opposition party was identified with defeat- 
ed rebellion. But these conditions are all changed. 
The New York ‘ machine” has justly aroused indig- 
nation with the machine everywhere. Instead of 
general acquiescence in the spoils system, there is a 
general and imperative public demand for its re- 
form, and the issues of the rebellion are rapidly dis- 


appearing. 


The attempt, therefore, to erect a machine like that 
which has lately dominated Republican politics in 
this State would necessarily fail. The power which: 
has overthrown the despotism is an alliance whose 
strength lies in the anti-machine sentiment. Even 
assuming a desire to establish a new ring tyranny, 


Organization, indeed, there must be, but not a ma- 


chine—not that hatred of independence which has 


characterized the late régime, and which has done so 
much to weaken and defeat the Republican party. 
Its character and logical consequences have been seen 
in the Senatorial contest. The slaves of the machine 
have had no purpose, no politics, no principle, but to 
prevent the election of a Republican successor to a 
man whom their own constituencies had rejected. 
When General SHARPE decided that by all party 
usages, and for the best interests of the party itself, 


it was his duty to vote for another candidate than Mr. 


CONKLING, the puny CONKLING squad denounced him 


of minor appointment only upon proved fitness as- } as a ‘‘ traitor,” and taunted him with “‘ betraying” the 


man ‘‘who had made him all that he was.” There 
could not be a more striking illustration of machine 
morals. The squad was supporting no principle, no 
policy, and no party. They did not care that their 
conduct might break up the party, that it was the 
mere spite of an impotent minority, that it might give 


-the Senate of the United States to Democratic control, 


that it was manifestly, confessedly, flagrantly trea- 
cherous to the party; they were slaves of a machine, 
like the slaves of the lamp in the old story, and they 
had no reason or will of theirown. The destruction 
of this tyranny and the release from this slavery are 
a great deliverance. It will not, indeed, bring the 
millennium, but we ask again whether the defeat of 
TWEED was not worth while. All evils were not 
remedied in England by the expulsion of James II., 
but what reasonable Englishman regrets the “‘ glori- 
ous Revolution”? It did not right every wrong, but 


it made a JaMEs II. forever impossible in England. 


There may be another Republican machine attempted 
in New York, but the public mind is aroused to a pur- 
pose which will make such machines as that which 
now lies in ruins impossible. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE SOUTH. 


TuE attack upon the President has had two great 
and important results. The shock has shown to ev- 
ery sensible man the imperative necessity of eradi- 


eating the spoils system, and it has revealed a strong 


and kindly national feeling in the Southern States. 


If every blow has its blessing as well as its bane, it 
is evident what the blessing of this crime is to be. 


The Charleston News and Courier, one of the chief 
Southern Democratic journals, said, recently : ‘‘Should 
the President die, his blood will be the seed of mu- 
tual confidence and national concord. And if he live, 
it will be as President of a republic builded on the 
broadest of foundations.” General GARFIELD is -es- 


pecially a man to justify this last remark. Bothasa — 
‘man and a statesman he has shown thorough com- 


prehension of the actual political situation. With- 


out the least evasion or surrender of the great princi- — 


ples which are the foundation of the renewed Union, . 


his spirit is most generous and wise. His reply to 


Mr. LAMAR’S speech in the House, five or six years 
ago, showed General GARFIELD’s great readiness, 
great ability, and great generosity. He encountered 
Mr. LAMAR directly and decisively, but in a way 
which would not have prevented him from taking 
his opponent’s hand with manly sympathy. His 
tone in every sectional and partisan discussion—and 
he has been a leader in them all—has been firm and, 
as we think, perfectly just, but calm and wholly with- 
out bitterness. He has never boasted that he was 
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more ‘‘stalwart” than other Republicans, and the 
hearty words of regard and confidence from leading 
Democrats when he was nominated showed that his 
singularly manly nature had made even his political 
opponents his friends. 

There is no doubt that the attempted assassination 
will deepen this mutual regard. A man of Gar- 
FIELD’s temperament and intelligence must be pro- 
foundly impressed with the peculiar warmth of the 
feeling expressed for him by his political opponents 
in every part of the country, and it will necessarily 
affect his conduct. The News and Courier may be 
very sure that he will not be the President of a party 
or of a section merely, and that his disposition toward 
‘the South” will be in every way friendly and tn- 
suspicious. He will, we are sure, neither distrust the 
words that have been spoken, nor countenance ‘“‘ the 
gospel of hate.” We hope that the News and Courier, 
and those for whom it speaks, will see that they have 
duties also, and will take care that the feeling which 
the President is very sure to entertain may be mutual. 
There is but one serious ground of distrust in the 
Southern situation, but that is very serious. Until it 
is removed—and it is removable only by those for 
whom the News and Courier speaks—politics, despite 
all deprecation, will be largely sectional. This is 
because the wrong is identified with a section, and 
the triumph of the party which controls the section 
would be the triumph of the wrong. We mean, of 
course, the dishonest vote—the vote which does not 
represent the true sentiment of many districts, be- 
cause of the intimidation of voters or the fraudulent 
treatment of the ballots. This is not denied. Even 
the News and Courier has admitted it, and defended 
it as a former necessity, but as no longer indispen- 
sable. 

When it is plainly evident that there is an effective 
Democratic opinion against this crime which imper- 
- ilsthe government, politics will become more hopeful. 
But until then party traditions will be conclusive. 
It is this abuse of the suffrage in many Southern dis- 
tricts which holds together elements so discordant in 
the Republican ranks. When that abuse disappears, 
the bond that holds those elements fast will snap. 
How strongly the President feels upon the subject he 
showed in his inaugural address. Let the News and 
Courier insist that the only reasonable and American 
position upon this subject shall be taken by its Dem- 
ocratic friends, and they may count securely not only 
upon a friendly President, but upon a conquering 
principle. | 


A MODEL PLATFORM. 


THE Ohio Democratic platform is absolutely mean- 
ingless, and therefore as a-platform it is perfect. It 
declares in the first place generally for justice, equal- 
ity, honesty, purity, economy, and the advancement 
of the common-school system. Lovers of justice and 
purity and the common schools will at once, therefore, 


rally to the Democratic banner. It then proceeds to } 


details. First it safely declares that ‘‘the abuses” of 
the State-prison contract system ‘‘is vicious and un- 
wise, and should be corrected.’”’ Now, whatever a cit- 
izen of Ohio of any party may think of the contract 
system, he will not deny that its abuses should be 
corrected. The Democratic platform then denounces 
Republican legislation as incompetent, hypocritical, 
unnecessary, and burdensome. It further alleges 
that ‘‘ the humanities are non-partisan,” and that the 
management of criminal and charitable institutions 
should be non*partisan also. It also declares public 
offices to be public trusts to be administered for the 
public good. Both propositions are undeniable. Fur- 
ther, it advocates the largest individual liberty which 
is compatible with public order, and opposes mere 
Sumptuary legislation. Every sensible man must 
agree. It then asserts that the Star Route frauds 
prove the Republican party to be unworthy of confi- 
dence. But this is a palpable non sequitur. It is 
the Republican party which is exposing the frauds, 
and which is preparing to punish them. Finally, 
this excellent document favors a revenue tariff, or 
free trade, to encourage protection. 


_ Viewed as a platform, we repeat, this is incompara- | 


ble. It is a solemn blending of truisms: with non- 
sense. Viewed as a manifesto of principles and pro- 
posed policies by a great party, it is exceedingly 
instructive, because it shows that the party has none. 
It does not even say whether it approves the State- 
prison contract system. Upon another State issue, 
that of temperance, it is silent. Indeed, the whole 
document recalls those sermons of his beloved pastor 
which Rurus CuoatE used to like, as he said, because 
they did not. offensively bring the week-day into the 
holy calm of the Sabbath. The Ohio Democratic 
platform disturbs no peaceful citizen with the expres- 
sion of political opimion. It serenely commends to 
his admiration and support the cardinal virtues and 
the rule of three. But there is one omission. This 
indisputable document does not point out the actual 
_ or historical relation between its declarations and the 
party in whose name they are uttered. 

_ Why should that party, for instance, whose historic 
distinction is that of the party of slavery, and which 
has survived by means of fraud and violence at South- 


ern polls, especially call public attention to equality. 
and justice, and ‘‘ a free and pure ballot as the corner- 
stone of free institutions” ? Nothing can be truer. 
But why should the Democratic party in Ohio remind 
the Democratic party in South Carolina and in Mis- 
sissippi of the righteousness of equality and justice, 
and of a free and pure ballot? The remark has an 
air of unkindness. For who have established equal- 
ity, and maintained justice, and defended the free bal- 
lot, but those very Republicans whose legislation is 
roundly scored as incompetent, hypocritical, unneces- 
sary, and burdensome? But a platform, although 
never more platitudinous than this, was never more 
agreeably instructive. It shows plainly that parties 
now cohere merely by tradition. Upon the great 
fundamental questions of honest suffrage and equal 
rights, their declarations are the same. Upon the 
subject of tariffs, they are both careful not to offend 
anybody. Upon the issue of reform, they both assert 
sound principles. The voter will judge them both by 
their general character and the probabilities, and he 
will be obliged to say, in this particular Ohio case, 
that for a Convention which babbled so sweetly of 
purity and a free and honest ballot, there was a re- 
markable conviction among all beholders that there 
was never such unblushing traffic in votes, and such 
an open buying of a nomination. , 


THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE IN COLLEGES. 


In his annual report, President BARNARD, of Columbia 
College, shows that, so far as he is concerned, the college is 
full of the most inquiring and progressive spirit, and that 
the tendency to an extreme conservatism, which has been 
sometimes deprecated in the management of the institu- 
tion, will be probably less observable. 

The president forcibly advocates, with the authorities of 
other universities of the highest character, self-government 
by the students. He advises the revival of the old gram- 
mar or preparatory school; or, as an alternative, a system 
of school visitation, with general direction of studies by 
the faculty. He points out at length the desirability ofa 
school of pedagogics, or the teaching of the science of edu- 
cation. The higher education of women he treats—as he 
has before treated it—with great good sense and knowl- 
edge, and he recommends the admission of women to Colum- 
bia College, saying that it is unanimously favored by the 
faculty, who are ready to teach them either separately or 
jointly with the young men. The argument has never been 
more temperately or cogently stated than by President 
BARNARD. 

_ The school of political science, which has been open for a 
year only, has been so successful that Harvard and the Michi- 
gan University have instituted similarschools. The results 
of such schools must be excellent, for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge of the laws that regulate politics and trade can not be 
less useful to the whole community than the diffusion of 
all other sound knowledge. The effect will be secured 


whether or not the student enters public life or journalism. . 


Directly or indirectly, the public will be the gainer. Such 
schools, with schools of mines and of agriculture and of 
every science, show that the. college is rapidly accommo- 
dating itself to the conditions of modern life. 


ABOUT NEWSPAPERS. 


Mr. RICHARD SmiTH, of the Cincinnati Gazette, recently 
delivered an interesting address upon the press before the 
Northern Indiana Editorial Association, in which he says: 


“In every State there is a vast unoccupied newspaper field. 


' Have you ever undertaken a census of population with a view to 


ascertaining who reads and who does not read a newspaper? The 
result of such an effort would probably astonish you. A political 
party in Indiana reported, as a result of a canvass, that forty per 
cent. of the voters read no newspaper. In one of the richest and 
most populous counties of Ohio, where there is an average Repub- 
lican majority of eighteen hundred, thirty-five per cent. of the vot- 
ers get along without the aid of a newspaper in their houses. The 
talent spent by editors in throat-cutting could be spent to far bet- 
ter advantage in mutual efforts to cultivate the unoccupied field.” 


With great sagacity Mr. SMITH also says: 


“The best way to occupy a field and hold it is to make the 
paper so good as to be expensive, in order that people may not be 
easily tempted to start new ones. There are not half as many 
daily papers in Cincinnati now, within a carrier delivery of 400,000, 
as there were thirty years ago, in the same territory, with a popu- 
latiqn@miot one-fourth as large.” 


No fact is more illustrative of the history of the press in 
this country than one mentioned by Mr. SMITH: 


“Thirty years ago, five thousand dollars cash and a little credit 
were deemed sufficient to start a daily paper in Cincinnati. Now, 
to start a daily paper, with the expectation of establishing it, would 
require a cash capital of half a million, and that would in all prob- 
ability be lost in the venture.” 


A JINGO GENTLEMAN. 


It is not creditable to any English club that it should 
have admitted Colonel VALENTINE BAKER to membership. 
He was the actor in a most disgraceful assault upon a lady 
in a railroad carriage, and at the trial he was convicted and 
cashiered. He went to Turkey—land beloved of British 
Toryism—and became a pasha. He now returns to England” 
apparently a Jingo hero. For some inexplicable reason, 
BAKER is said to have always had court favor—a fact which 
is curious in a court which frowned upon Lady FLORA 
HASTINGS. There would be nothing remarkable in the ac- 
tion of the club had there been reason to suppose that Col- 
onel BAKER had been unjustly dealt with. But there has 
never been any pretense, we believe, that he was innocent, 
and the only conclusion is that English gentlemen are cou- 
tent with very queer company. 


PERSONAL. 


Bishop Duprey, of Kentucky, who is now on his wedding tour 
in Europe, preached on Sunday last a funeral sermon on Dean 
STaNLEY in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster. St. Margaret’s 
stands within fifty feet of Westminster Abbey, and is the parish 
church of the House of Commons. , The rector is Canon Farrar, 
and the living is worth about #5000 a year. Dr. Farrar’s canon- 
ry of the Abbey is worth $5000, besides a fine residence. 

—There appears to be a “‘ boom” in generosity. A Pennsylva- 
nia millionaire has written to President GarFiELp’s friend Govern- 
or Fosrer, of Ohio, saying he would like to give Mrs. GaRFieLp 
$100,000 for her support in case the President dies. He does not 
know exactly how to go about it, and soasks the Governor’s advice. 

—The present Duke of Wellington has drawn a pension of 
$20,000 a year since the death of his father in 1852. He has 
also $160,000 a year from estates given to his father by the gov- 
ernment, and the interest on $3,500,000 voted to the great Duke 
by the British Parliament after the battle of Waterloo. The pres- 
ent Duke is seventy-four years old. 

—Mr. W. H. Vanpersitt, who recently gave some large sums 
to the Vanderbilt University a# Nashville, has now offered to con- 
tribute two-thirds of the amount necessary to build and equip a 
female college at Nashville, provided Nashville folk will subscribe 
the balance. Nashville is exercising itself in that regard. 

—Mr. Josepn Hatron’s Yo-day in America, just published by 
Ilarper & Broruers, in the Franklin Square Library,” is a bright, 
chatty book, in which his experiences in this country are given at 
considerable length, interspersed and lightened up with anecdotes 
racy of the soil. It contains also‘a fund of information as to the 
unprecedented growth of the great West, its products, its social” 
peculiarities, its preachers, its trotters, amusements, ete., etc., told’ 
in a style so entertaining as to make it very pleasant reading. 

—Colonel JeERoME NapoLteon BonAparrr, of Baltimore, is build- 
ing in Washington a spacious brick residence, forty-six by fifty- 
five feet, in the Louis XIV. style of architectire—a combination 
of Roman, Gothic, and Composite, both elegant and convenient. 
The cost will be $30,000. 

—A wealthy gentleman of Yonkers, who has for fifteen years 
past made it a rule to accommodate his neighbors, without expense 
to them, with all the petty loans which they desired, on real estate 
security; says that no, new loans are desired, and that the small 
mortgages held are being paid off with rapidity. ee 

—Canon Farrar’s final reply to the elaborate criticisms of Dr. 
Pusey on his ‘Eternal Hdpe will be published in a few days: It 
will be entitled Mercy and Hope, and will be perused ‘with interest 
by those who have read his previous works, and admire his strong, 
clear, eloquent style. 

—Lord BraconsFIELp’s personal estate has been sworn to by his 
executors as being worth not over $300,000 after the payment of 
his debts. This includes his valuable library and heirlooms. ‘The 
real estate at Hughenden is entailed to his nephew, and is heavily 
mortgaged, but the income during his minority will extinguish the 
debt. His miscellaneous effects were sold at auction in London a 
few days since, and brought only about $35,000. The original 
manuscript of The Young Duke brought $1000; Contarini Flem- 
ing, $1000; Alroy, $700; and three:other manuscripts $450 each. 

—Among Englishmen in London who are proverbial for hospi- 
tality to Americans Captain Artuur B. Coox has. long stood con- 
spicuous, and his friends in New York, where his fine form and 
face are very well known and remembered, will be glad to learn - 
that he has recently married Miss Kann, an heiress, and the niece 
of Sir GrorGe JEssEL, Master of the Rolls, who enjoys the agree- 
able salary of $30,000 a year. The gallant captain Kahn and 
probably will now settle down comfortably into the married state, 
and give up roaming over the planet, with the pleasantest parts of 
which he is so familiar. | 

—Mr. J. P. Bowman, of Cuttingsville, Vermont, has just com- 
pleted the most expensive tomb in the country. It cost $75,000, 


- and is erected to the memory of his wife and daughter. “ At the 


entrance,” says the Troy Times, “ stands a life-size statue of. Mr. 
Bowman, in the most advanced style of modern realism, with hat 
and gloves in one hand, and a wreath of immortelles in the other.” 

—Three years ago Lieutenant-Governor Tasor, of Colorado, was 


only the proprietor of a small supply store in a mining camp, and . 


provided two miners with food and outfit for a prospecting tour 


' around Leadville, stipulating for a certain interest in any claim 


they might find. They soon discovered the Little Pittsburgh Mine, 
from which Mr. Tapor derived a large fortune, since which he has 
been so successful in mining operations that he is estimated to be 
worth several millions. 

—President Cnapsourng, of Williams College, is rather a lively 
gentleman. Besides attending to his presidential duties, he has 
during the past year edited three volumes for the New England 
Historic-Genealogical Society, superintended the construction of 
an eight-mile canal in connection with North Carolina gold mines, 
and run a cotton mill. | 

—Ex-Vice-President Witson’s personal effects brought small 


prices at their public sale a few days since. An autograph album 


with 200 names of famous men was bought by ex-Governor CLar- 
LIN for $1 50; Witson’s. autograph lecture on slavery, $3; Hor- 
ACE Mann’s pocket-knife, $1 50; and a picture of General Grant, 
15 cents. | 

—Mr. Munxkacsy, the Hungarian artist, has refused to take less 
than $160,000 for his new picture of “‘ Christ before Pilate,” Mr. 
Munkacsy was formerly a cabinet-maker’s apprentice, and during 
his leisure hours earned small sums by painting flowers. upon the 
furniture of the peasant farmers of bis native town. “ . 

—The French crown jewels are to be sold in London. The 
principal one of the collection is the famous “‘ Regent,” for which 
it is understood there will be two earnest competitors—Mrs, 


Mackay, who desires to present it to the Pope, and Madame Bianc, 


of Monaco, who wishes it for her daughter, Madame Bonaparre. 
—This story is told by “ Walsingham” of Mr. Lawrenoe Jr- 
ROME’S visit to his niece, Lady Ranpotpn Cavrcnitr, in London. 
Mr. JEROME accosts a stately. footman: “Is Mr. Cuurcnim at 
home?” (The footman shivers.) “Me lud is in Ireland.” 
“Humph! what’s he doing in Ireland®”’ (The footman’is silent 
with horror.) “Is Mrs. Cuurcuitt in?” (The footman quivers 
with indignation.) “ Me lady, sir, is not down stairs yet.” “Not 
up! Humph! A pretty time of day to be in bed! Well, you 
just tell Mrs. Cuurcnitt—” (The footman pales, and is about to 
summon assistance to-eject the audacious intruder, when—a silvery 
laugh and a voice float down from over the balusters: “I hear 
you, Uncle Larry. Come right in.”) The footman, bowing low: 
“Oh, sir—me lud—pardon me. If you please, me lud, this way.” 
—Lucy Hamitton Hooper, one of the cleverest of American let- 
ter-writers abroad, writes as follows from London of Queen Vic- 
TORIA’s Only unmarried daughter: “ Poor Beatrice, who is rapidly 
verging on a royal old maidism, is very like the members of the 
suicidal family in the old comie song of ‘A Horrible Tale,’ ‘who 
never had no fun nor nothink.’ She never goes to the theatre nor 
the opera with her brother and sister-in-law ; she never makes her 
appearance at the court balls, and still less at any other of the 


social gayeties of the season; she never drives in the Park; and ~ 
though reported to be the wittiest and most brilliant of all Queen | 


Victortia’s daughters, she certainly leads the dreariest existence to 
which a princess, outside of a fairy, tale full of wicked fairies and 
impregnable towers, was ever doomed.” — | 
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{Begun in Hagrer’s Weexry No. 1251, Vol. XXIV.) 


~ CHRISTOWELL. 


A Dartmoor Sale. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


or “ MAry Anerwry,” “Lorna Doone,” 
‘CRIPPS, THE CARRIER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
PERILOUS ENTERPRISE. 


WHENEVER a thing begins to move, it is 

wonderful how it will go on. There was a 
man in Devonshire who lay in bed, as his 
own wife said of him, for one-and-twenty 
years, With no other reason than because 
he liked it, and found his constitution 
thrive. He enjoyed a pension from the 
British Crown of twelve shillings a week, 
paid quarterly; because his father—much 
against his own desire—had received a 
bullet intended for a member of the royal 
family. It appears that the fate of the 
parent dwelt with singular force upon the 
filial mind; and the son reasoned justly 
that as his dear father had brought on his 
decease by standing up, he of the next gen- 
eration might avoid the like result by lying 
down. It is impossible to penetrate into 
the human mind; and this man’s motive, or 
determination not to moV®.may have been 
even larger. However, there he was for 
thrice seven years; and the. neighborhood 
respected him, because he did no work. 
And he might have been there now if he 
had only stuck fast. But there came a new 
curate of uneasy mind, who fancied that 
this man was neglecting duty, and would 
rouse him up to a sense of his position. He 
made him get half way up at first, and look 

‘out of the window, and see the river; and 

with six months of energy he stirred him 
up into his breeches, which were hanging 
on a peg by the door, like mildewed stir- 
rups when the horse is dead. Even a pen- 

_ sioner may thus be killed. The poor fellow 
saw the church-yard from a window going 
down stairs, and shook his head, for he pre- 
ferred a pillow to a tombstone. For a few 
days he exerted some reluctant steps, and 
then became a walking funeral. 

So it is also with the rest of us, who must 
get out of bed, because we have no pension. 
When once we get out of the tranquil hori- 

* zontal into the whirl of the vertical state, 
we are hurrying ourselves, very much against 
our own desires, to a larger world. Neither 
is that, however bad it may be, by any 
means the worst of it. For we have pro- 
voked into a restless mood things that are 
‘only too glad to have some excuse for not 
standing still on us. With sudden alacrity 
they begin to slide, and, like sticks in an 
avalanche, we go too. 

The perception of this great truth was 
clearer in the ancient times than it is to- 
day. We find it consistently impressed 
upon us by the Chorus in Greek plays, by 
Pindar also, and the wise Theognis, and 
the genial Herodotus. Hence, with flowing 
weight, it descends into the grand lines of 
Lucretius, the torrent of Catullus, and the 
sudden turns of Horace. And there used to 
be plentiful sense of it with us, till loftier 

_ science took command of sense. 

Now Mr..George Gaston was a very able 
man, and one of great activity ; therefore 
he laughed at the maxim of antiquity, qui- 
eta noli movere, which is in our vernacular, 
“let sleeping dogs lie.” He had roused up 
sleeping dogs to make them follow him; 
and at first they seemed to do-so without 
troubling him to whistle. But before very 
long they began to sniff about, and make lit- 
tle excursions on their own account. 

In this man’s arrogant inroad on Mr. 
Tucker he had been guilty of the old mis- 
take of supposing that Devonshire people 
are thick-headed, with a thickness that 
leaves no space inside. It is not to be 
denied that their skulls are solid; but ev- 
ery melon- grower will maintain that the 
substance of his rind has its own advantage, 
and enhances the coolness of the choice 
contents. Therefore it would have been @ 
more sagacious act on the part of Gaston 
to have kept his temper, poured graceful 
praises on his host’s glass drumsticks, and 
cordially departed with a hope to come 
again. 

Not that this excellent old gentleman, 
retired from the timber trade, fostered any 
twist of sap about it. His grain was good, 
and he would cut up well; and before he 
was cut up, or even cut down, he was a fine 
piece of maturity, and sound at core. The 
impertinence of his red-faced guest was 
gone from his mind when he said his prayers 
that night. And when it was brought up 

‘again the next day, by some indignation 
of his ‘sister, Mr. Tucker only said that such 
> a class of persons was below the contempt 
of right-minded people. And the only thing 
that acted on his mind at all, was a doubt 
whether it might be his duty to write to 
the gentleman on Dartmoor; and tell him 


that some low fellow was inquisitive about 
him. But doubting lets the time go by; 
and time went by without a letter to 
deliver. 

All this was according to the manner of 
mankind, who, when worthy of the name, 
cast off as a plaguesome burden little enmi- 
ties. But even as a man may kill his own 
queen-wasps, and bring in their bodies, and 
have them pitied, so, if he is too magnani- 
mous to kill them, somebody will set forth 
to do that duty for him, and probably :it 
will be a lady. 

Mrs. Giblets and her daughter Mary, 
when they heard what the high - colored 
man had said and done, longed only to run 
after him and pull him off his horse. But 
finding that he was gone too far for any 
chance of laying hands on him, they con- 
soled themselves with some fine old proverbs, 
whose pith was that their time would come. 
And so it did, to their own great amaze- 
ment, although they had been so confident 
about it. For it happened that the whilom 
Mayoress of Barum (whose Mary had been 
born into a silver cradle, as well as with a 
silver spoon in her mouth) possessed a sis- 
ter of a wandering turn, who, after many 
ups and downs, had turned up well. That is 
to say, she had married a man for the third 
time—not the same man, of course, though 
such a thing has happened in these cycles 
of divorce—and the third time was lucky, 
as it ought to be. Husband No.3 made up 
for 1 and 2, who had gone to their rest at 
the public expense; for although he had 
entered on the matrimonial stage with more 
courage than cash, he obtained his reward.’ 
He invested £5 on his very wedding day, 
reasoning well that he could not be hit both 
ways, and only keeping fifteen shillings for 


-the outlay of the honey-moon. Fortune re- 


paid his manly confidence so briskly that 
his £5 turned into five-and-twenty before 
he got his first uxorial wigging ; that is to 
say, within three days. For that was the 
golden era of the Railway rush, when even 
solid heads were spinning, and. generally 
got the worst of it in clashing with the 
light ones. In a few months Mr. Snacks 
was worth more than five-and-twenty thou- 
sand pounds; then he got in his cash, in- 
vested in safe mortgages, which were al- 
most going begging, bought a nice house 
near Regent’s Park, and only kept a small 
amount in speculation. 

Mrs. Snacks had always borne in mind 
the kindness of her brother Mr. Tucker and 
her sister Mrs. Giblets, both of whom had 
helped her, to the best of their convenience, 
in the by-gone days of poverty. And now 
she longed to make them some return, as 
well as to show them her new house, and - 
prove to Mr. Snacks what she had always 
said—that she belonged to a family he 
might be proud of. Also there was a little 
Snacks by this time, the first fruit of the 
lady’s triple conjunction, and he seemed 
sometimes to languish for lack of admira- 
tion. Neither was it utterly beyond the 
book of fate that some of the pleasant tim- 
ber merchant’s money might be directed, 
by a hospitable turn, toward his godson, the 
junior Snacks. Mr. Tucker, however, de- 
clined stage-coaching, and could not bear 
the jolting of the rail beyond it, which the 
driver of the Quicksilver declared would 
killa bull. His sister, being younger, might 
attempt it if she chose, and Mary could nev- 
er have enough seesaw. Therefore these 
two accepted invitations, and a swing was 
put up in the old walnut-tree to bring 
them into training for the tossings of the 


| Line. 


It must have been the middle of July 
when they were ready; and they all wept 
heartily when they said “good-by.” The 
travellers took a cask of salted butter, three 
Devonshire hams, and a round of spiced 
beef, and asserting (to assure themselves) 
their confidence in Heaven, set forth upon 
this enterprise of ambition and audacity. 

After many marvels and a vast prolonga- 
tion of their lives—if life, as is now con- 
tended, can be measured only by perceptive 
jerks—these two positively were in Lon- 
don, and they thought so little of it that 
their minds were gone. They would not 
say a word to hurt the feelings of Aunt 
Snacks, who set this down to their abash- 
ment; but as soon as she was gone they 
declared in one breath that Exeter was 
much the finer city, and that London was 
all trees and little windows and big spikes, 
without any Fore Street for the folk to come 


+ together. 


And the more they saw of our vast me- 
tropolis, the less they thought of it, and the 
more they wanted to be back again in a 
town where they knew the people. There 
was nobody in this stuck-up place even to 
touch his hat to them; and although they 
never looked for it around their house at 
home, they liked to have it done, and con- 
trived to let their tradesman know if his 
young men failed to do it. They felt that 


they were downright strangers here, and 


could not expect to be saluted, and must | 


get accustomed to be passed like posts. 
They saw that it was reasonable, but they 
did not like if. 

To the acclimatized urban mind (degener- 
ating into the less urbane) few things are 
more wondrous than the memories of their 
“country cousins.” If a genuine Yorkshire 
or Devonshire man— before the railways 
spoiled them both—ever espied in a country 
lane a Londoner trying to enjoy himself, 
and met him again, after changeful years, as 
a cock upon his own—or rather let us say, 
as a gentleman treading his own street, the 
rustic would hail him, and invite him to a 
parley, and tell him what his hat and waist- 
coat were, when faded from the owner’s 
memory. That gentleman’s large heart 
might be fervent with great business, but 
the other would never let him go until he 
declared that he remembered all about it. 

When Mrs. Giblets and her daughter 
Mary, walking in a broad northern street, 
suddenly espied the red-faced man, they did 
not by any means act thus, but endeavored 
to preserve their dignity. They gave one 
another a nudge, to point perception and en- 
join discretion, and then they walked past 
him with their bonnets turned aside, and 
their couptenances lost in many ribbons of 
eclipse. hee. Gaston caught a glimpse of 
bright country color, and marched on none 
the wiser. But they, with a spirit beyond 
their wgnt, and inspired perhaps by the air 
of Town, turned, and at sagacious distance 
followed, to see what became of that very 
odious man. ‘To find out where he lived 
would be a precious feather in their caps, 
for Mr. Tucker had reproached himself over 
and over again for letting that visitor go 
without knowing more about him. 

“ Mary, you leave it alltome. But your 
eyes are more younger like.” Mrs. Giblets 
spoke with some excitement, because she 
was obliged to walk rather fast, and she had 
just been enjoying a long look at a turtle, 
as the relict of a mayor was bound to do, 
and she had longed to go in and tell them 
who she was; and afterward it made her 
sigh to walk, not for two thoughts of the 
animal, but only from remembering what 
her husband said when the silver cradle 
was sent home, with a lace coverlet and a 
Bristol turtle in it ; for if any one knew how 
to do things well, the Barnstaple people in 
those daysdid. ‘‘ Mary, you push on afront; 
he wouldn’t know you again so soon as me, 
because you be scarcely come to any size yet, 
and his cousin Sir Courtenay had acquaint- 
ance of your father, unless he were a story- 
teller, which I do believe of him. Keep 
you on, my dear, because you are so limber, 


and you may surely count on me behind— | 


the same as they put they pelisses here—to 
come a long way afterward. But be sure 
that you walk fittily.”. 

Mary, like a child, was proud as Punch to 
be so important, and to walk alone in the 
perilous streets of London; however, she 
preserved discretion, and walked fittily,even 
when her dear mamma was a hundred yards 
behind her. For the red-faced man strode 
along at good speed, and short Devonshire 
legs had to go two for one to keep him any- 
wise in view. 

At length, in a place where the street 
narrowed into a road, without windows on 
either side, Mr. Gaston stopped at a door in 
a high wall, unlocked it, and entered, and 
slammed the door behind him. A little fur- 
ther on there were large folding gates, with 
real timber trees overhanging them—such an, 
entrance to a mansion standing back in its 
own grounds as Mary had seen in the out- 
skirts of Exeter, but did not expect to find 
in London. “It must be some very great 
man that lives there, a nobleman at least, 
and perhaps a prince,” Mary Giblets said to 
her mother, when she met her coming round 
the corner with an anxious heart. ‘“ Don’t 
cough, mother, or he will hear you. I dare 
say he is inside the wall, now just. He 
looked back once,and I thought I should 
have dropped. It was just the way he look- 
ed at me when I skipped through the stile 
of the little ham where the bull was.” 

“Don’t you be put upon your ropes, my 
dear,” Mrs. Giblets answered calmly, though 
her clothes were hot; “if it is a prince as 
lives behind this wall, it never can be Red- 
face himself. He may be the butler, or the 
man-cook ; for you heard what your uncle 
Snacks said yesterday. They keep a man 
to roast and boil in London, because of their 
complexions being cooler. And like enough 
that is why he hath a ruddy countenance. 
But come you in here, and have a bun, dear 
heart. It is a little shop; and I love a lit- 
tle shop, because it looks: like double-bakes. 
And if they don’t know nothing else in Lon- 
don, they know better than hath visited our 
country how to keep the glasses and the 
plates together.” 

These two ladies were not only thirsty, as 
ladies nearly always are, but also hungry to 
a very large extent. For the air of London, 
with its fine circulation, brings into the up- 
per stomach of the recent visitor a very de- 
lightful (although to the slower mental fac- 


| ulties imperceptible) recognition of prime 
joints revolving at the bright well-springs 
of all that smoke. Possibly that is not the 
cause, or only one among many; but the 
upshot is thesame. When people from the 
country come to London, they are hungry 
at the end of every street, or sometimes at 
the beginning. 

“T don’t know why I should ask, I am 
sure,” Mrs. Giblets said to the pastry-cook 
as he would have been called in Devon. 
shire; “for we have such a number of large 
houses in our parish; but do you happen to 
know, sir, who lives across the road, inside 
that wall? It looks so respectable, and rare 
in London.” | 

“TI conclude, ma’am,” answered the pas- 
try-cook, “you are only just come from tle 
country.” 

“Well, sir, yes; to some extent. But we 
know a great deal about London ways; and 
every day makes a difference. We are ac- 

‘customed to a city, and this does not seem 
to be one.” 

“You are right,ma’am. We are quite in 
the country here. Two and eightpence; 
fourpence change.” 

“But you should not speak with so much 
haste. Mary, my dear, look in my purse. I 
thought I put down three and sixpence. 
There was four and sixpence in that end. 
Oh, no, 1 see; I beg your pardon, sir. But 
you have not told me who lives in there.” 

“Well, ma’am, that is easier asked than 
answered, for they shut themselves up like 
a convent almost, instead of doing any good 
to trade. But the house belongs to Lord 
Delapole, and, for all I know, he may be liv- 
ing in it.” 

“But surely you must know. You must 
feel some interest. I donot ask out of mere 
curiosity. We happen to have some know]l- 
edge of a gentleman who has just gone in at 
the door up there. He paid us a visit not 
so very long ago.” 7 | 

“Oh, you know Mr. Gaston, do you? A 
very nice gentleman, no doubt. Ladies, you 
had better go and ask him about his own 
business, for he knows it best.” 

** How horribly rude these London people 
are!” Mrs. Giblets exclaimed as they walk- ~ 
ed away. “They positively seem to care no 
more about you the moment they have got 
your cash. However, we“know the place 
now, Mary dear, and we'll set your uncle 
Snacks to work. He must be the cleverest 
man in London, to have made such a for- 
tune in such a horrid place.” 

(TO BE OON J 


HOW TO LIVE LONG. 


WE have, to a great extent, the power of 
prolonging our lives. Living by rule, and 
obeying nature’s simple laws, may seem very 
irksome to people at first, but doing so soon 
becomes a habit, and a blessed habit, and 
one that tends to happiness, to comfort, and 
to length of days. 7 

A great deal might be said about the ben- 
efits of regularity in our modes and ways 
of living. As a proof of the beneficiality 
of regular living, I may instance the fact 
that old people who have once settled down 
in a kind of groove of life, if I may so call 
it, can not be unsettled therefrom, even for 
a few days, without danger to health and 
life itself. They may have, perhaps, their 
regular time for getting up in the morning, 
certain methods of ablution, certain kinds 
and qualities of food and drink, certain 
hours for ta&ing these, certain times for 
rest, exercise, and recreation, and a hundred . 
other things, which, taken separately, may 
seem but trifles, but taken in the aggregate 
make up their lives, and they know and feel 
that they must not be unsettled. The wheels 
of life will run long in grooves, but soon run 
out over rough irregular roads. Habits, 
whether good or bad, are easily formed when 
one is young, but when one gets up in years 
it is terribly difficult and ofttimes danger- 
ous to set them aside. Therefore, I say to 
the young—ay, and to the middle-aged— 
study, if you would live long, to be regular 
in your habits of life in every way, and let 
your regularity have a good tendency. 

Be regular in your hours of getting up in 
the morning and going to rest at night, but 
you can not easily be so unless you are reg- 
ular in your light-of-day life. The simple 
fact that you lie down for so many hours 
out of the twenty-four doeg_not prove that 
you have secured that necessity of life, a 
good night’s rest. A little preparation of 
both body and mind is needed to enable us 
to enjoy sound and refreshing sleep, and so 
be fortified by morning to struggle success- 
fully with the events of another day. Do 
not forget that during sleep the brain isin 
a comparatively bloodless condition ; but 
excitement causes a flow of blood to the 
capillaries of that vital organ, and if you 
retire to rest before it be toned down, you 
will be little likely to fall into a refreshing 
slumber. Indeed, it will in all probability 
be just the reverse; the very endeavor to 


sleep will banish it effectually for hours, 
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if not for the whole night; there will be 
war between mind and body, and the latter 
will assuredly come off second best: They 
sleep best who have neither worry nor care 
to annoy them; but one should try to get 
into a habit of being able to lay off care 
with one’s office coat, and of devoting the 
evening to reading or any kind of calm en- 
joyment. But what are termed “night- 
caps,” or soothing drinks, should never be 
had recourse to. They are generally of a 
spirituous nature and composition, and 
therefore they are narcotics, and should not 
be needed for healthful sleep. They never 
did and never could tend to longevity. 
There is a great and intimate connection 
between brain and stomach, chiefly through 
the medium of the pneumogastric nerve, 
hence heavy suppers are not conducive to 
healthful sleep. Ido not believe, of course, 
in going supperless to bed, but the last meal 
should be a light one, and certainly an easi- 
ly digested one; a man is not in actual 
health if he needs a heavy supper to cause 
him to sleep. I would not advise such a 
person to purchase an annuity, for obvious 
reasons. A hearty supper will no doubt in- 
duce sleep, but it is not sound, blissful, child 
sleep. It is turgid, brain-puffing, bloated 
sleep. A sow eats a hearty supper, and 
heavy slumber follows; a boa-constrictor 
swallows an ox, and goes to sleep for a fort- 
night. Neither.animal is much to be ad- 
mired. However, what I wish to impress 
upon you is the fact that want of good re- 
freshing sleep is incompatible with longev- 
ity. One must learn to sleep well who would 
live long, and refreshing slumber is not to 
be obtained through the narcotism of nigh 
caps or enormous suppers. | 
‘Regularity in meal-times is another thing 
one should study, if health would be retain- 


ed and long life hoped for. I need hardly | 
say that the food should be partaken of : 


slowly, and that all excess or intemperance 


in either eating or drinking should be stu~ 


diously avoided. It is very injurious to the 
health to stimulate the appetite at table by 
wines and piquant sauces. One should find 
one’s appetite by legitimate means before 
sitting down; it should be brought to the 
table, not manufactured there, or taken up 
as you do your table napkin. _ 

As regards food, some people—nay, but I 
may say very many people—oftentimes com- 
mit a grave error in this way: they sit down 
to table and eat, whether they be hungry or 
not. Sit down to table by all means; but 
if you have little appetite, if the stomach 
tells you it needs rest, let it have it, and eat 
but very sparingly indeed. 

But a person not only desires to live long, 
but to retain his faculties and senses; how, 
then, are we to do this? Why, by exercis- 
ing them regularly, but never to the verge 
of fatigue. Take the eyesight, for instance. 
Would you preserve it? Well,do not forget 
that to a great extent that beautiful optical 
instrument, the eye, is presided over by mus- 
cles which not only alter its direction, but 
even its focus; the eye, then, that is used 
not only to read small print, but to discern 


_ objects at a distance, is the one that, apart 


from the dimness incidental to old age, is 


likely to last the longest. And the same— 


may be said of the ear. Acuteness of hear- 
ing may be cultivated in youth by civilized 
beings just as it is by savages; and where 
it is so, it is seldom lost till advanced old 
age. This species of aural exercise, how- 
ever, is out of the question in towns. But 
wherever one lives, the organ of voice can 
be cultivated and exercised. Music of all 
kinds, and the practice of singing especial- 
ly, are great aids to health, happiness, and 
longevity. 
« Mental exercise is favorable to long life, 
-and even under adverse circumstances a 
man with a well-trained mind will live long- 
er than alout; the former has something to 
fall back upon, the latter depends entirely 
on external impressions. I think that Eu- 
clid and algebra should be (within bounds) 
as much studied by girls as by boys; even 
the puzzling out of anagrams, riddles, enig- 
mas, etc., should be eneouraged, and above 
all original composition and the writing of 
verses. 
Thousands of people annually ruin their 
constitutions by simply swallowing too much 
‘medicine. It may seem a strange thing for 
@ medical man to say, but it is nevertheless 


. & fact. It is a dangerous thing to fly with 


évery little ailment to the medicine chest. 
The use of tonics, unless under medical ad- 
vice, should be discountenanced: a tonic is 
Sharper than a two-edged sword; it is a 
tool that needs to be used with caution. 
There are now, I am sorry to see, some aerated 
waters coming into use which contain the 
strongest mineral tonics, that are apt to ac- 
cumulate in the system with the most dis- 
astrous results. They should therefore not 
be drunk ad libitum as to quantity, or with- 
out guidance as to quality. 

Rest should be taken with great regular- 
ity. I have already spoken of nocturnal 


rest, but one day in seven should be set 


apart for the complete rest of both body and 
mind. Independent of this, all who can af- 
ford it should take an annual holiday. Trav- 
elling is cheap, and two weeks or a month’s 
relaxation from care and business can not 
make a big hole in the purse of one who 
works well all the rest of the year, and 
knows how to economize time. Innocent 
pleasure and wholesome recreation conduce 
to longevity. All work and no play sends 
Jack to an early grave. Recreation is to 
the mind and nervous system what sunshine 
is to the blood. 

As a physician, I must be allowed to say 
just one word about the quieting, calming 
effect of religion upon the mind. The truly 
religious make by far and away the best pa- 
tients, their chances of recovery from seri- 
ous sickness are greater, and so is their 
chance of long life, simply owing to the 
power they have of submitting themselves 
quietly, yet humbly and hopefully, to what- 
soever may be before them. 


GUARDING THE LITTLE ONES. 


THE city of New York has hardly felt 
heretofore the evils to which the great 
cities of England and the Continent are 
subjected in the ruin of young children. 
There has certainly been evil enough in this 
direction, but it has not, until lately, been 
sufficient to stir the clumsy machinery of 
our legislation to the provision of a remedy. 
Much has been done by volunteers in the 
noble work of saving the young. The Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society—with its day and night 
schools, its lodging-houses, its ingenious and 
sagacious system of encouragement for in- 
dustry, cleanliness, and improvement, and, 
above all, its admirable agencies for pro- 
viding Western homes for the’little ones 
plucked from the streets—has done much. 
Its name, its work, and its promoters are 
known far beyond the limits of the State 
or the country, and the fame of its beauti- 
ful and steadily spreading beneficence is one 
of the things (not otherwise too numerous) 
of which New-Yorkers may be proud. But 
the field is much too large for one set of 
laborers, or for one kind of instruments, and 
of late years it has been growing, until even 
the sluggish sensibilities and the toughened 
consciences of the legislators of the State 


have been compelled to recognize it. This. 


has been brought abeut in great part by 
the labors of, and the society kindred with, 
the Children’s Aid, the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, which 
has secured the passage of a law intended 
to put a check upon some of the worst dan- 
gers to which children are exposed. 

This law makes it a misdemeanor for any 
person having the custody of a child under 
four years of age to permit or to neglect to 
restrain such child from “ begging, gather- 
ing or picking or sorting rags, from collect- 
ing cigar stumps, or bones or refuse from 
markets.” Persons convicted of the offense 
thus defined are subjected by the law to a 
fine of from twenty-five to one hundred dol- 
lars, while the little ones are put under the 
charge of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. Already, under this 
law, one conviction has been had, that of an 
Italian mother, whose child was arrested 
while gathering cigar stumps. The woman, 
unable to pay her fine, was sent to jail for 
twenty-five days, and the child was intrust- 
ed to the agent of the society. 

It may be that this law will at first seem 
harsh, and that its rigid enforcement will 
give rise to some hardship. But it is not 
likely that anything less distinct and severe 
would have any effect upon the class to 
whom the law is directed, consisting most- 
ly, as a matter of fact, of the Southern Ital- 
ians, and particularly the Neapolitans, whose 
numbers have very largely increased lately. 
It is difticult for an American who has not 
visited the haunts of these people frequent- 
ly to realize to himself how completely bru- 
tish they. are in many of their views and 
practices toward children. With only such 
faint glimmer of intelligence themselves as 
will enable them to carry on the pettiest 
occupations for a living, they have no more 
conception of any obligation to educate or 
improve their children than a born deaf- 
mute has of music. They regard them as 
instruments for aiding in the common task, 
hard at best; and when they have given 
them rags for clothing, and shelter from the 
weather, with scant food, their idea of duty 
is filled. The children are driven out dai- 
ly into the streets and gutters to ply their 
pitiful callings, entirely unmindful of the 
temptations or defilement to which they are 
exposed. 

How terrible these in reality are any one 
who has the courage and the stomach to 
make a few tours of the Italian and like 
quarters can soon discover. Among the 
boys, sucking stale beer from the kegs in 
front of saloons, smoking filthy cigar butts 

or the rejected ends of cigarettes, gambling 
at pitch-penny, or, in more advanced cases, 
at the fuscinating pin-pool, are the common 


amusements, in which the girls only too 
often join. Ribaldry and profanity are as 
common with them as innocent play and 
song to more favored children. In the sa- 
loons where pool is played they are fre- 
quently instructed by New York Fagins in 
the arts of petty pilfering, of pocket-pick- 
ing, sneak-thieving, circulating counterfeit 
coin, and, later, in burglary and highway 
robbery. The girls, on the other hand, pre- 
maturely developed by the hot atmosphere - 
of vice in which they live, are early polluted, 
and enter only too often on lives of the most. 
degraded and disgusting criminality. It is 
for the protection of children who are in 
fact almost worse than fatherless and mo- 
therless that the recent law has been enact- 
ed. Were it simply an ordinary prohibitory 
statute, it might be passed by as of no im- 
portance; it would become a dead letter, as 
scores of other statutes, depending on the 
Circumlocution Office of the prosecuting at- 
torney for their enforcement, have become. 
But happily in this instance there is behind 
the law an organization, with officers and 
agents of energy, good sense, and a benevo- 
lent zeal in their work, who will see to it 


ried out. This will be done, moreover, not 
at hap-hazard or by fits of enthusiasm, but 
carefully, steadily, and with discretion and 
@ practical purpose. Had the law, more- 
over, simply forbidden the improper and 
dangerous pursuits to which it refers, and. 
punished the custodians of the children, 
while leaving the children themselves with- 
out even such poor guardianship as these 
custodians could give, it would be open to 
grave criticism. But the law permits the 
committing magistrate to confide the chil- 
dren in these cases to the care of the socie 
which has obtained its passage, and thisso- 
ciety has shown in many ways its purpose 
and capacity to discharge such a trust with 
the greatest advantage to the children and 
tothe community. Itisavery arduous and 
unpleasant task, and sometimes a thankless 
one, which the society has assumed; only 
too often its motives are misrepresented, 
and its agents are held up unjustly to con- 
demnation or. ridicule; but every person 
who knows the value of a child’s soul res- 
cued from vice and misery and crime, every. 
one who feels toward the deserted and wan- 
dering little ones with the sympathy which 
the thought of his own in such plight should 
inspire, will appreciate the work of the so- 
ciety. It deserves and should receive the 
hearty support of the community. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


THE Prince of Wales liked the flavor of a brand 
of cigarettes made by a London tobacconist, and 
he whiffed one of them in public. The fortunate 
manufacturer now sells his cigarettes for a high- 
er price than any but the finest Havana cigars 
bring, and is becoming wealthy. The Prince, by- 
the-way, is badly in debt, and he might envy the 
financial condition of the fortunate tobacconist. 


A heat wave of unusual intensity has swept 
over Great Britain. The thermometer rose to 
98° in the shade in England—the warmest for 
many years. Some of the large manufactories 
were compelled to suspend work, and there were 
many fatal cases of sun-stroke. In the course of 
the prize shooting at Wimbledon the temperature 
rose to 137° in the sun. Several of the riflemen 
went from the field to the hospital. 


The task of getting a jury to try the would-be 
assassin of the President will not be an easy one 
if pursued in the usual way. It would be inter- 
esting to see twelve men in a row who had not 
read of the shooting and formed an opinion con- 
cerning it. 


The eccentric Mayor of Chicago has been riding. 
around the city “in search of bad smells.”” The 
Mayor of New York has less to do—the bad 
smells come to him. 


Professor Dennebecq, now of Rochester, who 
made the t zolian harp for the Sorbonne in 
Paris, is finishing a smaller though improved one 
for Mr. Ellwanger, of the former city. The big 
harp on the tower of the Sorbonne is twenty-five 
feet long. The one he is finishing is only seven 
feet four inches in length, but it is so arranged 
on a pivot that a handsome wind vane keeps it 
always in such position that the breeze, if there 
be any, sweeps its strings. The body of the in- 
strument is of imported wood—maple and Nor- 
way pine; the strings are metal. The work of 
tuning it was done in the night, the noises from 
the street rendering it impossible for the maker 
to fune it accurately in the day-time. 


A correspondent at a summer resort paid for 
his receipted bill by writing that the affable hotel 
clerks were so busy that they found no time to 
part their back hair. 


It is proposed to furnish Weather Bureau sig- 
nals to farmers, the same as signals are furnish- 
ed to mariners at the coast stations. These sig- 
nals are to consist of colored rockets sent up 
from stations in the farming districts at three 
o’clock in the morning. They will be valuable, 
if at all, chiefly in the Totus and harvesting sea- 
sons. Farmers look to the moon for information 


that the provisions of the statute are car- | | 


as to the most propitious time for planting corn | 


and potatoes, killing hogs, picking geese, and 
making soap; but if they can be informed by the 
Signal Service whether the weather is likely to 
continue fine, they will know how many acres of 
hay or grain to mark out for the day’s cutting 
with the mower or reaper. 


The Emperor of Japan returned from a jour- 
ney, and one of his outrunners ordered the sentry 
to open the inner gate of the palace. But the 
keeper of the key was absent at that moment, 
and his Majesty had to wait ‘for a short time. 
This incident led to an investigation, and it was 


_ found that there were six officers of the Imperial 


Guard whose duty was to take charge of that key. 
Each of the six has inquired whether etiquette 
requires that he shall resign because of the in- 
conveniénce to which the Emperor was subjected. 


A Georgia clergyman has invented a combined 
walking-stick and ear-trumpet. It is to all ap- 
pearance a light and rather pretty cane, made of 
hollow metal, gutta percha, or other suitable ma- 
terial. The user has only to remove a plug from 
its lower end, insert a mouth-piece in the other 
end, and extend it to the person from whom he 
wishes to receive a verbal commanication, hold- 


_ing the plugiess extremity close to his ear. The 


contrivance has no apple-paring attachment, 


A person familiar with the appearance of the 
Bowery by gas-light would be almost bewildered 


_ were he to return now after an absence of a few 


weeks and see that thoroughfare—at night one 
of the most remarkable in the world—illumi- 
nated by the electric light and gas together. 
The street was never, within tlhe memory of the 
present generation, attractive by day, save as.a 
curiosity among thoroughfares; but at night 
thousands of gas jets blazed in the windows and 
in front of doors, the torches of venders flickered 
at the corners of intersecting streets, and all that 
was dingy, squalid, and displeasing to the sight. 


was brightened into picturesqueness or covered: 


by shadows. Within a few weeks the thick in- 
sulated wires for conducting the electric current 
have been strung along the edges of the side- 
walks on posts with one arm, like a gibbet, and~ 
the white globes of big eleetric are burners hang 
at frequent intervals along the street. When 
these lamps are lighted, a white glare is shed 


around, reducing the gas jets to a feeble yellow . 


glow, and making the torches of the venders look 
like miniature volcanoes Selching disproportion- 
ate volumes of black smoke. When the electric 
light invaded that thoroughfare, all that was pic- 
turesque and attractive in the Bowery by gas- 
light departed. Of the throngs that have con- 
tributed and still contribute to the lively appear- 
ance of the street by night. the least said the 
better. 


_ A black bear undertook to embrace an Idaho 
belle, and she punched eut one of*his eyes with 
her parasol. Out of consideration for her matri- 
monial prospects, the name and address of the 
young woman are withheld. 


According to a writer on society topics in this 
city, the young men who have returned to their 
native land with English ideas in their heads and 
London-made clothing on their backs make their 
bets over the card and billiard tables. in guineas , 
instead of dollars, and their expressions are imi- 
tations of those heard in the London club-rooms, 


The town of Cisco, Texas, depends for water 
upon a well. seventy feet deep and one and a half 
miles distant. Water is delivered at the homes 
of the residents for five cents a bucket, or forty 
cents a barrel. 


Nine times out of ten when a street car filled 
with passengers is delayed by a wagon on the - 
track, the driver on the wagon is a man who im- 
migrated to this land, and is mentally bloated 
with the thought that this is a free country. 


The electric light has been tried in the House © 
of Commons, and condemned, partly because it 
made the ladies in the. gallery “look as if they 
were figuring in tableaux vivants.” “Its ocea- 
sional hissing sound is unpleasant—especially to 
the member who happens to be speaking. 


The determination to reeall the Chinese youths . 
who were sent to this country in 1872 and since 
then to be educated is evidence that, the prog- 
ress of the Chinese government toward liberality 
has been somewhat overrated. Yung Wing and 
Chang Lai Sun, who were chiefly instrumental 
in procuring the consent of the government to’ 
the experiment, are enthusiasts on the subject. 
Yung Wing is almost as thoroughly American 
as though he had been bred in the land of wood- 
en nutmegs, and Chang Lai Sun’s early experi-- 
ence in American schools and in college, before 
he went back for his twenty years’ residence in 
the Celestial Empire, made him an ardent ad- 
mirer of American institutions. It is not doing 
these gentlemen any injustice to infer that their 
advocacy of the experiment of sending boys here 
to be educated was made more zealous by the 
hope, though unexpressed, that the youths would 
imbibe principles not found in text-books, and 
would go back.to China prepared to do much 
toward liberalizing the sentjment that rules in 
their land. The fact that some. off, the young 
men drifted into excesses from which tlie native 
Freshmen and Sophomores in Ameri¢an colleges 
are not free gave the governnrent a pretext for 
their recall. On the other hand, some of the 
boys have been most exemplary students. A 
young son of Chang Lai Sun has written some: 
very graceful verses, which have been printed, 
and would have done credit to one who had not 
the great disadvantage of writing in a language 
so different from his own as the English is dif- 
ferent from the Chinese. 
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THE PRESIDENT. 


Great soul, rejoice! because thou hast this grace 
Above all others for thy lot and part— 

That thou through suffering should win the place 
Nearest and dearest to the nation’s heart. 


Has it not cheered thee through the battle’s flame, 
And praised thy deeds with jubilant accord, 

O knight of freedom worthy of thy fame, 
O Christian soldier with a stainless sword ? 


Has it not honored thee with place and power? 
But now it loves thee—oh, reward most rare! 
So count the bitter pain of each long hour 
The price of days that shall be still more fair. 


For now let Faction drop her evil-eye, 
Envy and foiled Ambition slink away: 

The nation stands beneath a lofty sky, 
And every petty. wrong forgets to-day. - 


Like as the children of one household band 
Draw close together in the shade of death, 
And have no quarrels then, but hand in hand 
Watch lovingly the dear, uncertain breath, 


So now there is no North, or South, or West; 
There is no East. We are not four, but one; 

Around thy bed of pain this is confessed, . 
And suffering is crowned when love is won. 


A FIGHT FOR HIM. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avtuog or Consoirnor,” Kate 
Kirpy,” “ Poor Humanity,” ETO. 


L—MISS FORSYTH. 
TEN years ago I was an inmate of the Sea- 
cliffe Convalescent Home. I had been very 
ill before that—at one time even given up, 
and glad in my own heart possibly that 
there was so close an end to it all, and a pros- 
pect of long rest, and no more task-masters. 


I had been worked to death, the doctors said ; ‘ 


how I could have kept up so long had been 
a matter of perplexity to all those interest- 
edin my case. Everything had been against 
me; difficult and responsible work, unsym- 
pathetic employers, weak health, scanty 


. means to supply the delicacies which every- 


body recommended me, and mental trouble 
—a “something in my mind” of which no- 
body knew, and which I, being a proud young 
woman in my way, was not likely to con- 
fess. The doctors guessed as much, and 
asked a few general questions, but they were 
not inquisitorial, They warned me, that 
was all Iwas not to brood; I was to keep 
cheerful; to let the cares of the world go by 
me quietly; and there was a probability I 
might recover iv due course of time. I was 
strongly recommended to go to Madeira or 
Algiers, but as I had no money and few 
friends, I remained in London, drooped, sick- 
ened more and more, gave up, went into the 
hospital, fought a hard fight for life, or had 
it fought for me by wise and clever doctors, 
and tinally was sent to the Home at Seacliffe, 
by special interest of the faculty ; and here, 
amongst some seventy or a hundred conva- 
lescents like myself, I, thanks to the fresh 
scenes and the keen sea-breeze, gradually 
got well and strong. 

It was here I met Miss Forsyth, a young 
lady trying very hard to get well and strong 
too, and not making such a rapid progress 
as she aished, and, indeed, as she had ex- 
pected. Miss Forsyth was one of the rich 
patients, for whom private apartments were 
supplied at a fixed rate, and it was one of 
the rules of the establishment that those 
convalescents of an inferior order, and who 
had been admitted simply on charitable 
grounds, should, when well enough to do so, 
assist in waiting on the better classes who 
might be located there. 

It was considered a return of friendly serv- 
ice for the benefits of better health con- 
ferred, and did not press heavily upon the 


. poorer inmates,asarule. It pressed heavi- 


ly on me, for I was poor and proud, and the 
humble folk amongst whom my lot was 
thrown had known no better days like me. 
Many of them were domestic servants, or 
workmen’s wives and daughters: it was my 
sad lot to have been a lady once. 

Not that I uttered a complaint, or there 
was any one to guess that I felt this duty 
irksome—a punishment for which I had not 
bargained, and from which I had not the 
power to escape. I had perused the rules 
on entering, and had believed in my own 
ability to act up to them; I was grateful 
for my health and strength so rapidly re- 
turning to me, and for the care ard kind- 
ness which the medical attendants and 
nurses had invariably shown me, and from 
my part of the contract I did not shrink in 
the first instance. It was no false pride 
that stood in the way; rather a true pride 
brought out by contact with Miss Forsyth, 
on whom I had to wait a little, and who was 
a young lady hard to please. 


I may say at once that I did not like Miss 


Forsyth, though I tried to do so by way of 
a beginning. . She was of my own age—some 
people said at the Home that she was not 
unlike me in appearance, but this was fan- 
cy—but a young woman more difficult for 
one of her own sex to “take to” I had never 
met. I had made many humble friends in 
this new sphere. I had not lost all those of 


“ 


the higher estate from which the improvi- 
dence of my father had Jet me drop. I had 
been vain enough to think that I had the 
gift of making friends until I met Miss 
Forsyth, and then I thought it was in my 
power to make an enemy wore easily. 

Lydia Forsyth was of a fretful and com- 
plaining nature, and exacting to a degree. 
Of a jealous disposition, too, which seemed 
to envy me my better health, and take it as 
a slight that she should still be left a weak 
and ailing woman whilst I showed signs of 
improvement every day. That Ishould get 
well and she should get no better was one 
of the inconsistencies and injustices of Fate 
against which she protested very peevishly. 
We had both turned our one-and-twentieth 
year, and were no longer girls. We were 
both of age, and both—yes, both very far 
from wise. We had reached our years of 
discretion only in name, it was even prob- 
able. 

“ Sometimes I don’t think I shall ever be 
any better,’ Miss Forsyth said one day. 
“It is such slow and weary work waiting 
to get well!” 

“You have not been here very long, Miss 
Forsyth.” 

“Tt seems an age,” she replied ; “and what 
was the use of calling me a convalescent, 
and sending me to this place, if I weren’t to 
get strong when I came ?” 

“The fault of your medical advisers, per- 
haps.” 

“No. The fault of the institution, which 
should have closed its gates upon such an 
impostor as I am,” she answered. 

“ But you are not any worse.” 

“You can not tell the state of my health. 
I believe I am,” she answered, snappishly, 
at this. | 

I did not argue with her on the point. I 
was hardly certain myself, and as she tele- 
graphed to London for a physician to come 
down to her at any expense the next day, 
my opinion would not have been of any val- 
ue to her then. 

The physician came, received a heavy fee 
for special service, conferred with the resi- 
dent surgeon attached to the establishment, 
and went his way again. I was curious to 
know what he had said as to the condition 
of Miss Forsyth, to whom I played the part. 
of half lady’s-maid and half companion, but 
she did not satisfy my curiosity. All I knew 
was that she said in the evening, crossly, 
“T wish that man had never come,” but the 
why and wherefore of that wish was not 
imparted tome. It was not my business, in 
Miss Forsyth’s estimation, and there was an 
end of it. 

Still she was very curious as regarded my 
own business in life, and that was a little 
aggravating. She was anxious to learn 
everything about myself, my birth, parent- 
age, and antecedents, why I had come down 
in the world, and by whose fault, and what 
I thought of the lower stratum of society to 
which I had been reduced. This not out 
of sympathy with my past, I was very well 
assured. I set it down to the mere idle cu- 
riosity of one with much time on her hands 
for asking questions, and with me particu- 
larly handy to respond to them. I did not 
tell her everything ; there were questions 
which I naturally resented concerning one 
secret, and seeing this, she harassed me 
rather than respected my reserve. She took 
advantage of my defenseless position so 
much that at last I asked the superintend- 
ent of the institution to place me somewhere 
else away from her. 

“You surprise me,” said Mrs. Selcombe, 
and she was certainly very much astonish- 
ed at my request. “ Miss Forsyth has ex- 
pressed herself as completely satisfied with 
your kindness and attention.” 

It was my turn to be surprised now. 

“T should not have thought it possible.” 

“She will be very much hurt if I make 
any alteration. Will you try for another 
week ?” 

“Tf you wish,madam. But I would pre- 
fer to go away altogether.” 

“Oh! you are not strong enough for that 
yet,” said the superintendent, with a smile, 
“and here is a young lady of influence and 
considerable wealth who appears to have 
taken a fancy to you. Might I not suggest 
that it would be policy to conciliate and 
please her, if you could ?” 

“Tt is not in my power.” 

“T must confess she is a very eccentric 
and irritable person,” said Mrs. Selcombe ; 
“but all that may be natural to her weak 


‘state of health. She should not have come, 


I think. It was a mistake. It was too 
soon,” she added, gravely. 

“Don’t you think she—’ And then I 
paused, interested in Miss Forsyth more than 
I thought I could be. 

“That she will get over it?’ Mrs. Sel- 
combe concluded for me. “ Well, between 
ee ma Miss Douglas, I don’t think she 
will. | 

“Ah! that makes a difference indeed,” I. 
responded. “TI will not complain of her 
again. I will serve her with all my heart.” | 


IL—A STRING OF QUESTIONS. 
I did my best after that day to make my- 


self agreeable to Miss Forsyth. She inter- 


ested my mind at last, though she was to 
me a mystery. I could not detect any af- 
fection in her nature toward me, any par- 
ticular wish for my society, any common 
liking for a subordinate whom chance had 
putin her way. Rather the contrary, after 
all, I thought; and after a few days’ closer 
study of her, and with a wish to set her in 
a brighter, clearer light, surely the con- 
trary, unless the art of disguising one’s feel- 
ings were singularly exemplified in her case. 

That she was not happy was evident; 
that she was dissatisfied with the institu- 
tion, with the inmates, with the superin- 
tendent, and the servants, with everything, 
was also very certain ; that she was not par- 
ticularly glad to see the great friends who 
came in their carriages to condole with her, 
and attempt to cheer her, they discovered 
for themselves; and that she quarrelled 
openly with her own mother, who urged her 
to return home, was the general topic of the 
Seacliffe establishment for a week after the 
event. 

One afternoon, despite all my caution, and 
my new interest in this fretful and capri- 
cious young lady, I nearly quarrelled with 
her on my own account. 

“JT often wonder how you have existed 
here so long,” she said to me. “Can there 
be anything more distressingly monotonous 
than the drag, drag, drag of that wretched 
sea over the stones day after day? It 
wearies me to death.” = 

We were in the grounds of the institu- 
tion, and on the top of the cliff. It was a 
bright summer’s day, when the sea was full 
of golden ripples, and to complain of it seem- 
ed heresy. 

“You should read more, Miss Forsyth.” 

“Oh! I detest reading,” she replied. “The 
very sight of a book is enough for me—it 
reminds me of my hateful boarding-school 


lessons, at which they kept me chained till 


I was nineteen years of age.” 

Miss Forsyth had been evidently “ back- 
ward” in her studies; but I did not hazard 
any comment thereon. I said, however, “I 
meant light reading—novels and poetry, for 
instance.” 

‘“‘ Novels and poetry!” she repeated. “Oh! 
they are all about love, and I don’t believe 
in it.” 

-“ You are young to be skeptical, Miss For- 
syth.” 

“You do, then ?” 

She turned upon me, with her plain, dark 
face taking, as I fancied, darker hues at 
once. I did not answer her instantly —I 
had been speaking generally—lI had forgot- 
ten how, in my own case, it was very easy 
to believe that love was simply amirage. I 
answered her after a pause. 

“TI think there is a great deal of love in 
the world,” I said, “or people would not 
write so much about it.” 


“People often write about what they 


don’t understand,” was the very true asser- 
tion here. 

“Some people—not all,” was my reply. 

“You believe in love, then ?” she went on, 
persistently. 

“Yes,” I answered, wishing and hoping 
this would end the discussion. 

“Then you have a lover,” she said, very 
quickly; “some one on whose faith you 
rely—who you are sure looks up to you as 
to his divinity, and to whom you look up, 
knowing of his truth. So that’s it, Doug- 
las? Is not that it ?”’ she added, in great ex- 
citement and a strong anxiety for my answer. 

“Oh no—that is not it; that is far from 
it,” I said, attempting a laugh, which was 
very badly done. 

“You are not telling me the truth,” she 
cried, angrily; “ you are deceiving me—you 
know you are.” . 

I shook my head. This was the old sub- 
ject upon which I was never disposed to be 
communicative, and least of all was I likely 
to confide in Miss Forsyth. 

“Ah! well—then it has been,” she said. 
“There has been somebody to love once, 
and to make a hero off Somebody to die 
for—as they say in the novels you recom- 
mend me so earnestly to read. I am very 
sure of that, Douglas.” | 

I did not answer her now. I was not 
pleased with her tone of inquiry, and this 
addressing me by my surname invariably 
irritated me, and seemed to my suspicious 
mind to be done to irritate me. 

““T suppose you can own that, at any rate. 
It is no state secret which you have sworn 
to keep inviolate,” she said. 

“I do not understand why you should be 
so curious about me, Miss Forsyth,” I .re- 
plied. 

“Oh, I’m not curious about you, Douglas; 
don’t think that,” was the scornful answer. 
“T only asked a simple question which your 
previous remarks on the tions sug- 
gested.” 

“T have made no remarks on the affec- 
tions.” 


“You will please not to contradict me,” 
said Miss Forsyth, with great haughtiness 
“or I shall report you to Mrs. Selcombe. 
You forget your position altogether.” 

“And so do you, madam,” I answered 
tartly. “You forget the respect due to me 
and my past life; and you will pardon me, 
Miss Forsyth, but you forget yourself a 
little.” 

I weat away with flushed cheeks and 
beating heart; I was tired of Miss Forsyth, 
and determined to leave the institution 
rather than subject myself any longer to 
her peremptory manner—to her arrogance. 


I had done my best with her, and failed. : 


Mrs. Selcombe must be getting in her do- 
tage to think my mistress had conceived in 
her heart any love forme. What had put 
it into the superintendent’s head, I wonder- 
ed more and more—what had Miss Forsyth 
said about me to give so false an impression 
to one so very cool and practical, as a rule, 
as the head of Seacliffe House? I walked 
toward the house brooding upon all this; I 
had resolved to proceed to my own room to 
think it all out, after a good cry over the 
indignities to which I had been subjected, 
to write out my application for withdrawal, 


to scribble, perhaps, a few hasty lines to. 


Miss Forsyth, and which I thought in my 
conceit might do her good, and render her 
more considerate of the feelings of her who 
would take my place anon. I had nearly 


tended by a gentleman, stepped from be- 
neath it into the garden. 

The gentleman was looking straight 
ahead, and did not see me; Mrs. Selcombe 
was tov busy just then to take much heed. 
She was pointing out the way to him. 

“You will find Miss Forsyth over there, 
sir. 

‘“‘Where the white parasol is ?” he asked. 
; - “Yes. That is Miss Forsyth,” answered 
Mrs. Selcombe, somewhat inconsistently. 

“ Oh !—thank you:” 

He raised his hat and passed on. 

It was he!—it was my old lever of whom 
Miss Forsyth had been curious—it was the 
Somebody I had loved once, and, God knows, 
made a hero of. I turned hastily from him; 
I went with downcast eyes and rapid steps 
along the path which went completely 


by a side door, and hurried up stairs to my 
own little room, wherein I locked myself 
away from all the world. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


A GERMAN VILLAGE. 
THE little village of Gross Tabarz lies on 


its northwestern end. Its economic state, 
which is only a type of many others in the 
district, is decidedly primitive. Every well- 
to-do family has its little strip of ground, 
or sometimes several such strips have been 
accumulated in one family by inheritance 
or intermarriages. The village butcher, 
with whose family ours was soon on tolera- 
bly intimate terms, was the owner, or at least 
the cultivator with perpetual rights, of many 


ishes. On these fields they raise the corn 
of which their bread is made, the potatoes, 
turnips, beet-root, etc., which help to pro- 
.vide them with food, and the flax which 
forms the raw material of their linen under- 
clothing. The flax is spun at home by the 
women during the winter months when field- 
work is impossible, and is woven into long 
pieces of linen by village weavers in old- 
fashioned looms, such as could be seen fifty 
or sixty years ago in the homes of manufac- 
turing villages in England. Each family 
also has its cow and its three or four geese. 
The latter, in addition to the profit derived 
by selling or eating their flesh, furnish a 
perennial source of revenue from their fea- 
thers, which are plucked at regular inter- 
vals from the living breasts, and sold for 
the purpose of making pillows and feather- 
beds for the inhabitants of more luxurious 
climes, 

After the second crop of hay ‘has been all 
gathered in, which is supposed to be 
achieved by the beginning of September, 
and for the gathering in of which the vil- 
age schools-have a special holiday, the 
meadows are open to the cattle and geese of 
all the inhabitants, and the Hirten have no 
longer such an arduous task. The pasture- 
land becomes again for the time the proper- 


which it originally was, and is dotted with 
red oxen or snow-white geese. During the 
months of July and August the whole pop- 
ulation, male and female, is for the most 
part occupied in getting in the crops of dif- 
ferent kinds, which seem to form a continu- 
ous series, beginning with the first crop of 
hay, at the beginning of July, and ending 
with the Grummet, or second crop, early in 
September. The women are by no means 
behind the men in the severity of their la- 


| bors. During this time work begins at 4 


reached the porch when Mrs. Selcombe, at- 


round the institution; I entered the house 


the northern slope of the long ridge of the - 
Thuringian Mountains, about ten miles from . 


little fields situated in almost as many par- 


ty of the Commune, the “common land”. 
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A.M., and lasts till dusk. The crops are 
gathered without the assistance of the ma- 
chinery which an American or English farm- 
er would consider essential. <A very short 
scythe, of primitive shape and make, is used 
for the grass and corn. The men employ a 

at part of their evenings in hammering 
these scythes, so as to give them a harder 
and sharper edge, and the continuous clang 
of the hammers is by no means an attract- 
ive or soothing feature of life in a German 
peasant-proprietor village to a stranger in 
search of quiet. Mowing, we may notice, 
appears to be the one dignified agricultural 
work which a woman can not do. Occa- 
sionally I have seen a woman use the scythe 
for a few minutes, but it was always with a 
sort of apology on the part of the woman 
for intruding on masculine functions, and 
seemed to be regarded by the men with 
compassionate toleration. Women and 
girls are competent in Thuringia to carry 
burdens of sixty, eighty, or even a hundred 
pounds weight, in great baskets, for miles, to 
the nearest market town, but they can not 
mow, or at least public opinion decrees that 
they shall not. 

The produce of the small strips of land is 
taken to the poorer homes either in curious 
baskets suspended like a knapsack by two 
straps passed over the shoulders, and car- 
ried always by women or children, or on 
wheelbarrows, which have the advantage 
of taking a rather larger quantity at once. 
The wealthier inhabitants employ rudely 
constructed wagons, and generally in this 
‘case the men superintend the operation. 
The whole process of gathering in the har- 
vest is carried on by each family for itself. 
A few hired laborers there are, but very few, 
and these can not be got to work for so long 
hours or so energetically as the farmers 
themselves. 

Of course any volunteer assistance is ea- 
gerly welcomed. During our stay in the 
village a regiment of infantry passing 
through on its way to some autumn ma- 
neuvres was einquartirt in the village. 
Each house-owner had to entertain with 
bed and board so many Manner, and some- 
times a Pferd as well, the number of each 
being chalked up. ostentatiously on the 
doors of the houses a day or two previously 
by a commissariat officer who had come on 
in advance. There’was some grumbling at 
the prospect on the part of the villagers, 
many of whom thought sixpence a day 
scarcely sufficient remuneration for feeding 
and housing «# stalwart soldier. However, 
the day was fine, and the soldiers, as soon 
as their necessary military duty was done, 
set to work to assist their hosts in getting 
the harvest in. There was little grumbling 
in the village the next day, but only regrets 
that the regiment could not stop still longer. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “EIRA.” 


‘THROUGH the courtesy of the editor of the 
New York Herald we are enabled to lay be- 
fore our readers a page of illustrations of 
the last voyage of the Kira, engraved from 
photographs taken during the trip. The 
Eira is the property of a wealthy and en- 
terprising English gentleman, Mr. LEIGH 
SMITH, who has made several voyages into 
the arctic regions, with a view to determin- 
ing the most practicable basis of operations 
against the north pole. “His aim now is to 
show,” says the correspondent of the Herald, 
“by a series of thorouglily exhaustive sum- 
mer expeditions, that the southern shore of 
Franz-Josef Land is now the best and only 
base for a government arctic expedition the 
object of which would be to reach the north 
pole; and further, that the southern shore 
of Franz-Josef Land can be reached with- 
out difficulty any year during the summer. 
Eira Harbor, according to Mr. LEIGH SMITH, 
would be the place for the main dépét, and 
the winter-quarters of the reserve vessel, 
while the other would push up the sound to 
the north, and winter at the furthest attain- 
able point. For with only one ship an ex- 
tensive dépét would be established at Eira 
Harbor, and the ship would make it a base 
of operations. . 

“The last voyage of the Hira,” continues 
the correspondent, “ was so important a one 
in arctic annals that it may be well to sum- 
marize its main incidents. On the 14th of 
July; 1880, Mr. SmirH reached the north- 
western point of Spitzbergen; but finding 
all passage barred there, he turned south- 
ward, rounded its southern point, and then 
again resumed his -northwesterly course. 
He now found himself face to face with a 
great problem which has been awaiting so- 
lution. Was there a practicable route across 
the ice-laden sea, into which he was now 
steaming, to Franz-Josef Land? The Lira 
headed straight for the solution of the prob- 
lem. On August 6 she came upon the pack 
in latitude 77°. She steamed along the 
edge of the floe, and on August 8 was in lat- 
itude 79° 4’. On the 9th she was pushing 


into tne pack, amid deuse fogs, but on the | 


,ter of the Dean as a theologian and an eccle- 


to whatever school they belonged; he could 


following day had to turn back, and was 
then driven further back still by a gale. 
By the 13th, however, she was back again 
in 78°, and on the morning of the 14th she 
sighted land.. In the afternoon she made 
fast to a land floe near a small island, after- 
ward named May Island, in the centre of 
the southern archipelago of Franz-Josef 
Land. The goal was reached; the naviga- 
ble route to Frauz-Joset Land, which may 
lead future explorers to new and ‘important 
discoveries in the far North, was discovered, 
and a new era in the history of polar dis- 
covery opened. 

“Such were the results of Mr. LEIGH 
SMITH’s last arctic expedition—results which 
may lead, before long, to a government expe- 
dition leaving British shores for Eira Harbor 
cone Mr. LEIGH SMITH was particularly reti- 
cent upon the subject ofa possible national 
expedition, but gave me to understand that 
such an event was probably under consider- 
ation, and might come off ‘ when the Liberal 
government are turned out.’ Whatever 
government is in power makes no difference 
to Mr. SMITH, and this year the prow of the 
Eira will be turned northeastward, straight 
for the entrance of that navigable route 
through the pack ice of Barentz Sea which 
he has made so famous. He will probably 
establish a dépét and build a hut at Eira 
Harbor, explore the surrounding country 
especially with a view to the discovery of 
game, and do all that can be done to bring 
back for the government further informa- 
tion as to the prospects of an advance from 
that basis upon the pole.” 


DEAN STANLEY. 


THE sudden death of Dean STANLEY has 
tuken the people of our country by surprise. 
His return to the United States was confi- 
dently expected by his personal friends; it 
was said that he was coming again to study 
the peculiar relations under which the 
church and the state exist among us. It 
is remarkable that both he and Canon 
KINGSLEY should have died so soon after 
visiting America. Both were well known 
here before they arrived upon our shores, 
both received marked attentions from all 
classes of our citizens, and both left behind 
them pleasant memories of theirstay. Dean 
STANLEY especially, by the breadth of his 
sympathy with Christians of every name and 
style, won the respect of all our Churches. 

ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY was the son 
of Bishop STANLEY, of the diocese of Nor- 
wich, and was born in Cheshire, England, 
December 13, 1815. He was educated at 
Rugby School by Dr. THOMAS ARNOLD, whose 
life he afterward wrote. ‘The praises of AkR- 
NOLD have been celebrated by many of his 
pupils, and by none more affectionately than 
by THOMAS HUGHEs in his Tom Brown. He 
was more than a great teacher: besides im- 
pressing his manliness upon the young men 
who came under his care, he most vigorously 
debated the questions which during his time 
stirred the Church. Setting out with some 
of the principles of COLERIDGE, he devel- 
oped them with an independence peculiar- 
ly hisown. His theory of the union of the 
church and the state was substantially 
adopted by STANLEY, and shaped the charac- 


siastic. ARNOLD’s theory was substantially 
this: that the church and the state are 
identical; that they are the same corporate 
body, only performing different functions ; 
and that therefore the Established Church 
should comprehend all the forms of the 
Christian religion subsisting within the 
state. Dean STANLEY did nothing for the 
farther elaboration of this theory, but he 
illustrated it in his practice. His compre- 
hensive charity took into its grasp all classes 
of Christians; he was a lover of good men, 


without effort offer the reading-desk of 
Westminster Abbey to Morratt, the Dis- 
senter, and to Max MULLER, the Orientalist. 
He aimed as far as he could to make the 
Church of England inclusive of Dissent, not 
by prescriptions of law, but by the force of 
sympathy. In this he reversed the Church 
policy of centuries, which tried by all possi- 
ble modes to exclude Dissent, and was thus 
consistently ARNOLD’sS pupil. His Broad-_ 
Churchmanship was not laxity of principle, 
but breadth of love. | 

The examples of Dean STANLEY’s catho- 
licity, which readily occur to one’s memory, 
are very pleasing. In his lectures on the: 
Church of Scotland, delivered in Edinburgh 
in 1872, he thus speaks of the old Kirk: 
- Englishmen and Scotsmen of all persua- 
sions may well be proud of maintaining a 
Church which has at times been the chief 


freedom, and religion—a Church which Car- 
STAIRS and ROBERTSON, CHALMERS and IRv- 
ING, adorned, which Sir WALTER ScotTr and 
Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON supported because 
they felt that no existing institution could 


support of the united interests of culture, | 


dial to English Nonconformists as to Scotch 
Presbyterians. Through his good offices the 
Methodists of England were enabled to place 
medallion likenesses of JOHN and CHAREES 
WESLEY in Westminster Abbey. He deliv- 
ered one of the addresses when the medall- 
ion was first exhibited to the public, and 
quoted therein, in allusion to his then re- 
cent bereavement, the lines from CHARLES 
WESLEY’s “ Wrestling Jacob,” 
‘* My company before is gone, 
And I am left alone with thee.” 

The Dean had little or none of the po- 
lemic spirit of his master, Dr. ARNOLD. He 
was eminently a man of peace. ARNOLD 
had attacked the Tractarian movement with 
all the vehemence of his nature. He sawin 
Tractarianism a return to the principles of 
Archbishop LAuD, and believed with CoLE- 
RIDGE that the identification of the hie- 
rarchy with the church was the first and 
most dangerous Christian apostasy. Dean 
STANLEY avoided conflict, and spent his 
life in quietly illustrating Broad-Church 
principles. He was denounced by many as 
a latitudinarian: that was to be expected: 
but he pursued to the end the even tenor 
of his way. Fortunately his position as 
Dean of Westminster Abbey was one of en- 
tire independence; he was free from epis- 
copal control, and could live out his convic- 
tions without official hinderance. In his 
lifetime the Broad-Churchmen became a dis- 
tinct school—they were never properly a 
party—which has left a deep impress on 
English thought. _ 

Few men have been more fortunate than 
Dean STANLEY in winning honors in the 
Church and in literature. He entered Ba- 
liol College, Oxford, upon a scholarship 
which he had secured by his success as a 
Rugby student. He carried off university 
prizes as if they belonged of right to him. 
After his graduation in 1838 he served for 
twelve years as a tutor in University Col- 
lege, Oxford. In 1851 he was appointed 
Canon of Canterbury ; in 1854, Chaplain to 
Prince ALBERT; in 1862, Chaplain to the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales. In 1863 he 
was offered the Archbishopric of Dublin, but 
declined it. In 1864 he was made Dean of 
Westminster, and held the position till his 
death. From 1856 to 1864 he was Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Oxford ; in 1875 he was elect- 
ed Lord Rector of the University of St. An- 
drews, Scotland. But these dignities were 
fully justified by his literary labors. A list 
of his writings would be too long for this 
notice, Among the most important are: 
Life and Correspondence of Dr. Thomas Ar- 
nold; The Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinth- 
ians ; Sinai and Palestine in Connection with 
their History; Lectures on the History of the 
Jewish Church ; Lectures on the History of the 
Eastern Church. His historical works are 
elegantly written. The treatment of the 
Old Testament history is free, and passages 
occur in the lectures of great beauty. Their 
critical value is, however, not very great.- 


| The Dean excelled in statement more than 


in critical analysis. Still, he is so pictur- 
esque in his treatment of his subjects that 
his histories are delightful reading. 

Thus the Broad-Churchmen of England 
are one by one disappearing. KINGSLEY, 
MAURICE, STANLEY, and their teachers, AR- 
NOLD and COLERIDGE, have gone, and ‘no 
successors are likely to appear. The new 
era has brought in new questions, and the 
new ce will have fresh champions. 

G. R. Crooks. 


A SULTRY DAY. 


THE establishment of free drinking fount- 
ains in the streets of large cities, where men, 
women, and children may quench their 
thirst with cool water, is a better temper- 
ance movement than the organization of a 
dozen societies for the purpose of dissuading 
people from indulging in strong drink. 
Very few in this sultry weather will resort 
to whiskey or beer if, at no cost, they can 
obtain a glass of pure cold water. Our 
double- page illustration shows an eager 
group about one of these fountains in a 
crowded London thoroughfare. 

Recently a number of ice-water fountains 
have been established in New York. One, 
painted fiery red, stands on the site ef the 
old Five Points, and attracts thousands of 
customers, a large proportion of them chil- 
dren. Rag-pickers, blacksmiths, and labor- 
ing men of all descriptions make frequent 
pilgrimages to the fountain. It consumes 


‘about half a ton of ice a day, and Croton 


water pours in upon the ice through a three- 
quarter-inch pipe. Another fountain stands 
at the southern end of Union Square. The 
material is ash and chestnut. It was erect- 
ed by R.H. Macy & Co. The water flows 
through a.coil of pipe around blocks of ice, 
and is thus cooled. The fountain south of 
the Post-office consumes about a ton of ice 
daily, and nearly two thousand gallons of 


equally supply its place.” He was as cor- 


water are drauk there every day. 


POQULTRY-KEEPING IN 
NORMANDY. 


As layers, small breeds of fowls are very 
much preferred to the larger ones, both as 
cheaper to feed and as laying larger eggs. 
In many districts square-built black hens 
preponderate, while in others cuckoos have 
a well-deserved repute. Houdans, of course, 
have their partisans, and Crévecceurs are 
unrivalled in their own part of the coun- 
try, while many people will have none but 
the very: pretty, well-shaped, lively, and 
bright-looking Poule de Gournay—a black- 
and-white bird something like the Ham- 
burg, with a comb resembling that of the 
Minorca, which seldom asks to sit, and lays 
a great number of large white eggs. One 
farmer’s wife said she kept about 400 hens 
of this kind, and usually sold 12,000 eggs in 
the. year, after supplying the wants of her 
large household and rearing about 400 chick- 
ens; and she might probably have doubled 
the number had she been able to give more 
attention to the matter. 

Artificial incubation is gradually making 
its way in Normandy, the Voitelier incubator 
being found to be a real success by all who 
use it intelligently. I conversed with sev- 
eral people | who practiced artificial hatch- 
ing, and their testimony was all in its favor. 
One /fermiére had had her incubator in’ use 
for three years, and found no difficulty with 
it since she had taken to keeping it in a 
room where she could often look at the 
thermometer. She added that she was able 
to rear a much larger percentage of chick- 
ens from a given number of eggs than she 
could do with either hens or turkeys. I am 
bound, however, to say that I found inecu- 
bators only among quite the superior class 
of farmers, and even then only here and 


there. It will probably be some time before . 


the thrifty Norman peasant will be found te 
expend his earnings upon one}; nor do I be- 
lieve that artificial incubation has yet ar- 
rived at that perfection which would com- 
mend it to that class of persons whose wives 


and daughters have leisure to devote to their 


little poultry-yards, and by whose ceaseless 
care and attention so much profit is made. 


BEARDS. 


EXCEPTIONALLY long beards have always 
attracted a good deal of Attention, and his- 
tory records many ipstances of this kind. 
Rauber.von Talberg, a German knight, and 
Councillor of Maximilian II. (d. 1575), re- 
joiced in a beard which reached to his feet, 
and from there again to his waist. John 
Mayo, a celebrated painter of the sixteenth 
century, who accompanied Charles! V. in his 
campaign, had a beard so long that although 
he was a tall man, it would hang upon the 
ground when he stood upright; he wore 
it, therefore, fastened to. his girdle. 

George Killingworth, sent by Queen Mary 
as one of her agents in 1555 to Czar Ivan 
the Terrible,.is said to have had a beard five 
feet two inches long. In the olden time, 
when every part of the body had its price, 
the beard was valued at twenty shillings— 
a large sum for the time—while the Joss 
of a leg was only estimated at twelve ghil- 
lings. 

We can easily imagine that at periods dein 
the beard and whiskers were looked upon as 
ornamental, false beards were substituted 
for the genuine article. Pedro IV. of Ara- 
gon (1351) found himself compelled to pro- 
hibit his Catalonian subjects from wearing 
false beards. But the most singular sub- 
stitute is the golden beard, which, Chrysos- 
temus says, was worn by thé Kings of Per- 
sia. Suetonius says the same of Caligula, 
the Reman Emperor. According to Andreas 
Favyn, the Kings of France of the first dy- 
nasty wore beards entwined with gold 
threads,.Duke Renatus of Lorraine was 
the last, and it is related that he wore at 


the funeral of Charles of Burgundy, who 


died at Nancy in 1477, a beard of:gold thread 
hanging down to his girdle. As Jupiter 
was sometimes adorned with a golden beard, 
the phrase auream barbam habere was equiv- 
alent to saying Deum esse. 

Beards were at various. times taxed in 
England. Thus we read in Notes and Que- 
ries that the sheriff of Canterbury paid three 
shillings and fourpence for wearing a beard. 
In the first year of Elizabeth every beard of 
above a fortnight’s growth was taxed three 
shillings atid sixpence; but the law was too 
absurd to be enforced. The duty imposed 
upon beards by Peter the Great was a ru- 
ble (about three shillings). This tax met 


with a fate similar to that of Elizabeth’s, — 


and was soon cancelled. 
The development of the beard, as well as 


the hairiness of the body, differs not merely — | 


in different races, but also in families of the 
same race. In Europe anda portion of Asia 
beards prevail, until we go beyond India, 
when gradually beards disappear, as is the 
case with the Siamese, Chinese, and Japa- 
nese, 
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THE SYRACUSE FIRE. 


EARLY on the morn- 
ing of July 19 the 
beautiful city of Syr- 
acuse was visited by 
a destructive fire, 
which within a cou- 
ple of hours con- 
sumed property of the 
value of nearly four 
hundred thousand 
dollars. The block 
in which the fire oc- 
curred contained the 
Wieting Opera-house 
—an elegant struc- 
ture, of which only 
the picturesque ruins 
remain. The stage 
was large, and well 
appointed with scen- 
ery and _ furniture, 
and was in great fa- 
vor with the theatric- 
al profession. 

The Opera- house 

_andtheold hall which 
formerly occupied its 
site have a history, 
says the Syracuse 
Journal, which would 
be interesting if writ- 
ten. ‘In one or the 
other of them have 
appeared such nota- 
bles as CHARLOTTE 
CUSHMAN, CHARLES 
DICKENS, RISTORI, 
LAURA KEENE, PAT- 
TI, FORREST, NILSSON, 
Bootu, and later 
GERSTER and BERN- 
HARDT. The Govern- 
ors of fourteen States 
have been upon their 
stages, together with 
cabinet officers, able 
lecturers, and literary 
gentlemen in large 
numbers, also hun- 
dreds of prominent 
politicians. They 
have been the scene 
of conventions which 
shaped the political 
future, of conven- 
tions which discussed 
educational and so- 
cial questions; have 
been the theatre in 
which political his- 
tory was made which 
will never be -for- 
gotten. There was 


\ 


\ 


THE HON. ELBRIDGE GERRY LAPHAM.—Puorocraruep sy Noman, 


where the Democratic 
party fought some of 
its hardest battles, 
and where the Re- 
publican. party was 
divided in 1872.” 


THE HON. ELBRIDGE 
GERRY LAPHAM. 


THIs gentleman, 


who has been chosen 


United States Sena- 
‘tor as the successor 
of the Hon. Roscoe 
CONKLING, is the son 
of the late Judge 
JOHN LAPHAM, and 
was born in Farming- 
ton, New York, Octo- 
ber 18,1614. He was 
brought up on a farm, 
and during the win- 
ter months attended 
the. public schools. 
He spent some time 
at the Canandaigua 
Academy, and also 
studied civil engi- 
neering. After spend- 
ing some time,in work 
upon the line of the 
Michigan Southern 
Railroad, Mr. LAPHAM . 
studied law, and in 
1344 he was admitted 


to the bar. He set- 


tled at Canandaigua, 
where he has since 
practiced law. Soon 
after his admission to 
the bar, Mr. LAPHAM 
formed a partnership 
with Judge JAMES C, 
SMITH, which contin- 
ued. until the latter 
was raised -to the 
bench. | 
Mr. LAPHAM was a 
member of the Con- 
stitutional Conven- 
tion of 1867, and voted 
for the adoption of 
the Constitution. In 
1874 he was elected as 
a Republican to the 
Forty - fourth Con- 
gress, and has since 
been elected from the 
same district (the 
Twenty-seventh), by 
large majorities, to 
the Forty-fifth, For- 
ty-sixth, and Forty- 
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seventh Congresses. Mr. LAPHAM acted with 
the Democracy until 1848, but he supported 
the Wilmot Proviso and the VAN BUREN 
ticket in that year, and was a delegate to 
the Buffalo Convention. s a Republican, 
his zeal and abilities have long been recog- 
nized. 


CHINESE SECRET SOCIETIES. 


Tne Chinaman is always. prosperous 
abroad, whatever he may be under manda- 
rin rule. There are no poor Chinamen out 
of the Celestial Land, unless it be in some 
region where they have not yet had time to 
mature their system and “ best” the natives. 
In the Malay Straits and Burmah they se- 
cure all the local trade, and considerably 
more than half the town lands: And this 
invariable prosperity they owe to their se- 
cret societies. These secret societies are 
not new. They are transplantations from 
guilds in the chief commercial centres of 
China itself. There the object of the guilds 
is to combat grasping mandarins, and pre- 
vent Chinamen of alien clans from getting 
any great share of trade. Abroad, the soci- 
éties are instituted for the purpose of ben- 
efiting their members, and making a profit 
out of everybody else. 

Whenever twenty Chinamen from the 
same town or district in the old country 
meet together in a foreigu land, they club 
together to bny a house, fit it up with ap- 
propriate idols and porcelain figures and 
scrolls with a profusion of gold-leaf, and 
devise a set of club rules and regulations. 
Succeeding Chinamen from the-same part 
of the country join as they arrive. 
have money, they make a present to the 
brotherhood on joining. If they bring no 
money in their pockets, the aid of the guild 
soon enables them to give. These Kong- 
sees have a wonderful power of doing good 
and evil; and unless you are a Chinaman 
you are apt to see more of the evil than 
of the good. A Chinaman who comes to a 
place where there is a Kongsee or Hoey of 
his clansmen is bound to get on if he has 
any real wish to de so. We will suppose 
he has spent his last copper coin on his 
passage, and has landed in Rangoon with 
nothing but the clothes on his back. He is 
a Canton man, and goes straight off to the 
Gihee Hin Kongsee, finding his way by secret 
signs apparently, and without ever opening 
his mouth; for a guildsman can reveal him- 
self as plainly by the way le receives a cup 
of tea as he could by reciting all the by-laws 
of the society. Arrived at the Kongsee, he 
obtains an interview with the president, the 
Tuah Koh, the Elder Brother, and proves 
his membership of the brotherhood or the 
clan he belongs to. The latter is a very 
easy matter, for one of the most remarkable 
things about the Chinese is the multitude 
of their dialects. You have learned Man- 
darin Chinese; you confidently use it on a 
Canton man; he gazes blandly on you, and 
says, “ No can speakee Inglis my.” In busi- 
hess resorts it is a common thing to see two 
Chinamen talking to one another in Malay, 
or Burmese, or even in English, because their 
own native falsetto lingoes are mutually 
unintelligible. Our Canton man having 
satisfactorily explained matters to the Eld- 
er Brother, that ancient gentleman refers 
the case to the committee. They decide to 
give the applicant a loan of, say, two hun- 
dred rupees, bearing a low rate of interest, 
and billet him off on eight or ten of the 
wealthier members of the society. Then 
the new arrival makes a fresh start in life. 
“He sets up a stall and sells things; or he 
buys a sampan, and plies for hire on the riv- 
er. The merchants he is billeted on give 
him food and shelter, and in return he hews 
wood, or draws water, or does other cooly 
work for them for an hour or two every day, 
or during a certain day in the week. Grad- 
ually he makes money —Chinamen very 
rarely lose money—and he starts a home of 
his own, or joins a warren of fellow-workers. 
Then he pays off the sum advanced, with 
the interest on it; goes on making money ; 
starts.a small firm on his own account; 
makes a present to his guild; grows fat and 
sleek like all his brother Chinamen, and 
possibly ends by becoming himself a Tow- 

* kay or headman of his lodge. 

The society does not limit itself to one 
donation to a new-comer, if it is clear that 
the first has been worthily, if unluckily, 
miade use of. I knew a Chinaman, Khoo 
Hock Seong, wlio was a notable example of 
this. He had not come from the old coun- 
try. He was a Baba Baba; an “eleven- 
o'clock man,” i. e., half Chinese, half Malay, 
and his parents being dead, came from Pe- 
nang to Rangoon. There an ‘adv ance of fifty 
rupees started him as a ground-nut seller, 
and his shrill ery of “ Yih be-e-h, yih-béh,” 
was familiar to me for many montlis. After 
a while he had made money enough to start 
as a peddler; and two years later I met him 
near Thayetmyo, travelling about with a 
Jarge boat fall of silks and jewelry and mys- 
teries of all sorts. He had now two assist- 


If they 


ants. Not long afterward I suddenly came 
across him in Rangoon selling nuts again, 
with a huge patch over the top of his head, 
and looking much dilapidated. He had 
been attacked in Upper Burmese waters by 
his two men, stabbed, beaten, and left for 
dead on the river-bank, his treacherous as- 
sailants going off with the boat and all he 
possessed. He had begged his way to Ran- 
goon, got a new advance from the guild, and 
had begun ‘again at his old trade. He used 
to cheat the little boys out of a nut or two 
for their pice just as he did before, and was 
bound to do well. 

Another occasion on which the Kongsee 
is a blessing to the Chinaman is when he 
dies. Sometimes a Celestial dies poor. The 
occurrence is rare, but it does happen. To 
save him from the disgrace of being carted 
off by the municipal authorities like a dead 
pariah dog,the guild stepsin. It provides a 
coftin—no trifling matter, for a Chinese cof- 
fin is a huge thing built of slabs of wood 
nearly a foot thick, and heavy enough to 
make it a burden foreight men. Most ofthe 
brotherhood attend the funeral, and drink 
samshoo, and dance, and make merry, after 
their manner on such occasions; and as the 
poor Chinaman knows that he is sure of 
this benevolence, he dies in peace when his 
time comes. In all this the secret societies 
are good to their members. They never al- 
low a brother, no matter how stupid and 
weak he may be, to starve. He can always 
get menial work from the richer brethren, 
with occasional sumptuous feasts at the 
lodge itself when they are commemorating 
the tutelary saint of the society, some learn- 
ed man, or great general from their prov- 
ince, or when some richer member is fined 
for breaking the regulations. The fine in 
all but very flagrant cases takes the shape 
of a dinner to the brotherhood. A theatrical 
troupe is always engaged to promote diges- 
tion, and while the members look on from 
inside the gayly decked banqueting-hall, 
the crowd of uninitiated barbarians outside 
gape with little less delight at the gay lan- 
terns and the absurdities of the stage buf- 
foon. The members can therefore always 
have some amusement out of their subscrip- 
tion mouey. But it is in the other affairs 
of the lodge, apart from its charitable deeds, 
that most members find their chief satisfac- 
tion; and it is these other transactions 
which have drawn the attention of local 
governments to the secret societies, and 
made them the subject of special legislation 
in the Straits Settlements. The object of 
each lodge is not merely to promote the ad- 
vantage of its members, but also to do the 
best it can to prevent other rival lodges 
from prospering ; for the rival lodges hate 
dne another with an exceeding hate, the 
only drawback to their murderous quarrels 
being that they are sometimes dangerous to 
the general public. 


BIBLE HELPS. 


A great deal of Bible study as carried on at 
the present day, with the oftentimes superficial 
helps atforded by the newspapers and the Sunday- 
school articles, is very like college cramming. It 
gives us a knowledge of the lesson for the hour, 
but no broad, general, and permanent acquisition. 
It is far wiser for the Bible student to prepare 
himself for careful Bible study by gradually gath- 
ering about him a Biblical library, and especially 
a good Commentary and a good Bible Dictionary. 
These ought to be in every “household. 

The best-Commentar y on the Bible is that of 
Mr. Barnes. It was the work of his lifetime; 
the verdict of the American people has been 
given upon it; more copies of this Commentary 
have been sold in this country probably than of 
all other Commentaries combined. It possesses 
in a remarkable degree the combined qualities 
necessary for such a Commentary—a scholarly 
interpretation of the original deriv ed from a care- 
ful study of the best authorities, an intelligent 
and clear illustration of the ancient manners and 
customs, an understanding of which is necessary 


spiritual elucidation of the truth as applied 
to actual life. .The work is vividly and fully 
illustrated, and is printed in volumes easily car- 
ried in the coat pocket. 

By far the best and completest religious Dic- 
tionar y is the monumental work of McClintock 
and Strong, in ten volumes. This work has been 
over twenty years in preparation. The ablest 
scholars in America have contributed to its pages ; 
it covers the whole ground of Ecclesiastical, Theo. 
logical, and Biblical literature, and its learned 
editors have made full use of the works of Eng- 
lish, Scottish, and German scholars. 

What McClintock and Strong’s is to the pro- 
fessional student, the “ Dictionary of Religious 
Knowledge” is to the layman, the family, and 
the Suinday-school teacher. It is the joint pro- 


It covers the whole ground of Biblical literature ; 

but it also includes much else: it contains full 
information respecting all the Christian sects 
and denominations, and all religious and theo- 
logical terms, It is written in the interest of no 
sect, and its articles on the different denomina- 
tions have been each submitted to the super- 
vision of some eminent scholar in that denomina- 
tion. An Index—a novel feature in a Dictionary 


—at the close of the volume, contains all the 


to much of the Scripture, and a practical and - 


duct of Dr. Lyman Abbott and Dr. T. C. Conant. | P 


| 


proper names to be found in Scripture, with Bib- . 


lical references; so that even those names of 
persons and places concerning which nothing 
else is-known are referred to. Dr. Abbott com- 
mands a literary style which is eminently fitted 
to convey knowledge to the popular mind. He 
has inherited from his father, Jacob Abbott— 
whose well-known works evince a marvellous 
power of bringing down historical and scientific 
knowledge to the comprehension of children— 


a clear and attractive style of expression, which » 


renders this work available for the use of the 
most unlettered.and inexperienced reader. The 
whole work has passed under the supervision of 
Dr. Conant, than whom there is no abler, pro- 
found, and more accurate Biblical scholar. The 
work, therefore, is thoroughly trustworthy, not 
only in its more important statements, but also 
in its references to Scripture and other author- 
ities; and with its aid any parent or member of 
the family circle, any teacher in the Sunday- 
school, or any pastor, may answer any question 
on religious or semi-religious subjects that may 
be asked by a child, a pupil, or a member of the 
congregation, respectively, or may obtain full and 
trustworthy information- upon any point that 
may suggest itself in the course of reading the 
Holy Scriptures. 

He who will place on his shelves Mr. Barnes’s 
Commentary and Abbott’s Dictionary will have 
the best apparatus for the instruction of the 
household and the children, and for the prepara- 
tion for Bible study in the Sunday-school, which 
modern literature and scholarship afford. 

The three works (M‘Clintock & Strong’s Cyclo- 
peedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Literature, 10 vols., Royal 8vo, $50; Albert 
Barnes’s Notes on the New Testament, 11 vols., 
12mo, $16 50; and Lyman Abbott’s Dictionary 
of Religious Knowledge, Royal 8vo, $6) are pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, New York, who, 
on application, will send free descriptive lists 
and prices. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES A DELICIOUS DRINK. — 


Dr. M. H. Henry, the widely known and eminent 
family physician, of ‘New York, says: 

“ Horsford’s Acid Phosphate possesses claims as a 
beverage paces dency 1 know of in the form of 
medicine, in nervous diseases I know of no prep- 
aration to equal it.”—[{Adv.] 


ROSE EYTINGE. 


Messrs. Riker & Son: San: Francisco, Cal. 
Please send me at once six boxes of your 

American Face Powder, tinted, and oblige, 

—[ Com. ] Yours truly, Rose EyrtinGe. 


BABIES OF MAUMEE. 
Potatoes they w small, 
And they ate them tops and all 
In Maumee; 
The babies kicked and squalled, 
And mothers or them all 
n Maumee; 
Castoria’s cured them all, 
No babies now that bawl 
. In Maumee. 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER, 
When ured in the bath or at the toilet, purifies, softens, 
and whitens the skin; refreshes, invigorates, and im- 
parts a delightful sensation of coolness and buoyancy, 
at the same time diffusing a charming and lasting fra- 
grance of rare exotic flowers. It is. greatly superior 
to Eau de Cologne. 

ia by & Kemp, New York, Sole Proprietors. 

ld by all Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale 
Depot in London, No. 7 Snow Hill. —L Adv.) 


Do not forget to add to your Lemonade or Soda 
ten drops of Angostura Bitters. It imparts a de- 
licious flavor and prevents all Summer Diseases. Be 
sure to get the genuine Angostura, manufactured by 
Dr. J. G. B. & Sons.—[Adv.] 


STUTTERING cured by Bates’ Appliances. Send 
for description to Simpson & Co., Box 2236, N.Y.-[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 

astry. Can be eaten by dys without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 


Royat Baxtnc Powprr Co., New York. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


NEW BURGH, N.Y. 
A select Boarding School for 25 Boys. Fits to take 
the highest rank at Yale and Williams. For circu- 
lars, address HENRY W. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale.) 


"PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Chester, Pa. September 14. Decrces conferred. 
L. THEO. LYAT'T, President. 


—[A dv.] | 


The for | 

Sprains, Burns, Sunburns, Bruises, Soreness, 
- Insect Bites, Ivy Poisoning, Boils, 

Old Sores, &c. 


THE WONDER OF HEALING. 


For Hemorrhages it|It is the Ladies’ 
is the greatest staunch-| Friend. — ll feinale 
er of bleeding in exist- | complaints yield to its 
ence, wondrous power. 


For Burns, Scalds, | For Ulcers, Old Sores, 


Wounds, Bruises,| or Open Wounds, its 
and Sprains, itisun-| action upon _ these 

> ape ping pain most remarkable. The 
and h 7 6 most obstinate cases are 
cured. 


Bites of Insects,Sore 


is si . charac- 
ans is simply ter, nly cured 


ous. t can 
without theslightest fear | y 
of harm ; POND’S EXTRACT. 
The attention of 


Tourists and Travellers 


Is especially directed to the im 
themselves with a mys pd of POND’S tt 
is invaluable in case of accidents, sick 


CAUTION.—POND’S EXTRACT has been imi- 
tated. The genuine has the words ** POND’S EX-« 
TRACT” blown in the glass, and our — trade- 
mark on surrounding buff wrapper. None is gen- 
uine, Always insist on having POND’S EXTRACT. 
Take no other preparation. Jt is never sold in bulk, or 
by measure, 


Ovr New History or ove 
PRePaRATIons, Sent FREE ON APPlicaTION TO 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
14 West 14th Street, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. It is a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digesteds 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & 
Dorchester, Mase. 


Sore Eyes. —Its effect 
upon these delicate or- 


‘Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 


Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1'¢ Classe 
’sold by all Chemists 


de la Faculté de P 
GRILLON 


2%, rue Rambuteau, 
75 cents the box. 


66 BITTERS,*? THE BEST 

Stomach Bitters known—unequalled for 
their medicinal properties, and for their fineness 
as a cordial. Beware of counterfeits — imita- 


UNE 
P. O. Box 1029. 


tions similarly put up. For sale b 
rocers, liquor merchants, and L. 


Sole Agent, 78 John St., N. Y. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 OO. 


Mr. Conway is, in our opinion, the most successful 
of all who have tried their hand at reporting Car- 
lyle’s talk.—From ‘** Thomas Carlyle: the Man and his 
Books."" By W. Howig 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent by mail, of the 
United States, on receipt of the 


PRESIDENT 


BRAVE 


A Memento of His Assassination. 
An Elegant Engraving, Size 19 x 24 


splendid rait of PRESIDENT GARFIELD 
TRAIT ENGRAVINGS OF HIS CABINET. 

bee statistics of our national —— ty, education, Church 
tate. Various vignet two correct views of the 
obelisk in peers’ Park, and a + unique histori ical engraving of 
George Wa hington. escription with the pen will 
enable you to form any — of — beautiful work ofart. I¢ 
bh n pronounced who have seen it as the most 
elegantand artistic piece work of modern Some 
idea may be formed when = ._—<— the artist’s work alone 
cost over $2,000. F ing the publishers of this 
beantiful picture. and ane to present to EVERY READ- 
ER OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT a Souvenir of OUR BRAVE 


esc 

rt and our elegantly illustrated HOUSEHOI.D 
GUEST MAGAZINE, each number containing 48 pages of 
beautiful illustrations and choice for six months for 
oat SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. The price of the magazine is 

1.50 per year,so we actually give you the engraving 
FREE. This offer is made for two purposes: First, to iatro- 
duce our magazine into every family where it is oot now 
taken; second, because it gives us great pleasure to be able 
to place such a souvenir in every American home. The price 
of the engraving alone has been fixed at $1.00 per copy. 
and it will be worth double the price. If, however, you want 
an qrr without the m ine, we will mail it to you, post 
Ceats in cash, ur postags | 


with our purchase. = patriotic we 
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RATIONS, 
pONDS EXTRACY 
ooo 

For Inflamed and | Toothache,Faceache. 
— 
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EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern, the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a gg | flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


Lonpon, Ena. 
Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 
CURES NEURALGIC PAINS, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 


CRAMP$S,etc. the LEG, 
ANKLE and FOOT, strengthen 
ing the limbs, adds MARVELLOVS 
GRACE AND ELASTICITY TO TDE 
STEP, and puts an end to ILi- 
SHAPEN and DwarFeD LimsBs, 
Substantially made of best Sitx, 
SaTIn ORCOTTON WEBBING. Beau- 
tiful in appearance. 

PRICES: One inch, all Silk cr 


% cents. Seut to any address 

paid, on receipt of Postal 
oney Order or Registered Let- 
ter. Send for circular. LONDON 
ELECTRIC FABRIC CO., 144 
DuaneS8t.. N. ¥. Box 4048 


UNION SQUARE. 

SHERRIES, Pale, Dry, Fruity, &c., &c. 
HOCKS, Burgundies, Clarets, Sauternes, &c., &c. 
CHAMPAGNES, Dry or Fruity, Esteemed Varieties. 
COGNACS, in Demijohns and Bottles, 
GIN, Holland imported in Jugs. 
MARMALADE, Jams, &c. Jas. Keiller & Son, Dundee. 
FRUITS GLACES, also Preserves, Prunes without 

stones. 
BISCUITS, Alberts and Waters, Middle 


+ 


The Only Remedy 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


e Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneys 


This combined action gives it wonderful 
power to cure all diseases. 
Why Are We Sick? 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kida 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 


iles, Constipation ? 
dered Kidneys ? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
mage Itis a dry, vegetable compound and 
will 


‘$TATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 
ANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y.- 
279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. : 
110 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, d:c., of all fabrica, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen’s Garments, cleaned or died whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
. &., cleaned or dyed. 
Employing the best attainable skill and most im- 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew every 
department of our business, we can confidently promise 


the best results, and unusually prompt return of goods. | 


Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
§ and 7 John St., N. W. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............... 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year....... 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
pers Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Haregr & Brorurrs. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volnmes, 
will be sent by’mail on receipt: of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 free. Address H. & Co.,Portland, Maine. 
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PURE SUGAR. 


B a recent invention, starch or corn sugar 
(more generally known as glucose), heretofore 
quite extensively used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 
and white so that it can be powdered and 
mixed with yellow sugars. It raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now being 
made and sold under various brands, but all 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 
words ‘‘ New Process ” in addition to other 
brands. 

As refiners of cane sugar, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested persons, who alleged - 
it was the common practice of the leading 
refiners to mix glucose with their sugars. 
While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 


' In order, therefore, that the public can get 


sugar pure arid in the condition it leaves 
our refineries, we now put it up in barrels 
and half barrels. 

Inside each package will be found-a guar- 
antee of the purity-of the contents as follows: 

We hereby inform the public that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw sugars refined. Netther Glucose, Mu- 
riate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever ts, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syrups are absolutely unadulterated. — 

Affidavit to the above effect in New York 
papers of November 18th, 1878. 

Consumers should order from their grocer, 

r in our original packages, either half or 

whole barrels, 

Consider well the above 
when purchasing sugar 
for preserving purposes. 


HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 
DECASTRO & DONNER REFINING CO. 


117 WALL STREET, NEw YorK. 


NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 


Cut Paper Patterns throughout the.United States. 


(DEAK 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


PECK’S Patent Invisible FAR DRUMS, 
A Grand Success. Send for treatise. 
DR. K, 

853 Broadway, New York. 
Also Prop. Dr. Stinson’s Catarrh & Asthma Cures. 


AWEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
$12 ‘Outfit free. ‘Address True & Co., ugusta, Maine. 


| RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N.Y. 


AMERICAN HOTEL, 


Under the of its new owner, 
Mr. URIAH WELCH, Proprietor of the Sr. Nicuo.as 
New York. ame’ | | 


SPRING HOUSE, 
F. R. PROCTOR, Owner and Proprietor. 
There are no better kept Summer Hotels in the world, 
Richfield is noted for its Curative Springs, pure and 
invigorating air, charming drives and walks, delight- 
ful scenery and the best of society. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
a success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See ‘* Medical Press,” ‘* Lancet,” 
** British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
re Signature in Blue Ink across the 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


- OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 

“ and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 

pte pn only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 
ne, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F.-B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


By MISS OAKEY. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 OO. 


This little book, written by one whose training in 
art has caused her to find contemporaneous humanity 
often a less beautifal panorama than it need be, from 
its lack of knowledge how not to destroy the beanti- 
ful gifts of nature, is an earnest effort to prove that 
the fit clothing of the individual is not a matter of 
caprice, but may be based upon definite laws of form 
and color; that it does not depend upon elaboration 
or expense, but upon good taste and knowledge— 
upon its harmony with the surroundings and needs 
of the individual.—Eztract from Introduction. 


‘Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


aw Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United Statea, on receipt of the price. 


MRS. THOMPSON’S Celebrated 
patent “WAVE.” The un lel 

he ed success of this charming addition to 

Za 22 lady’s toilet, is due to their con- 
venience, comfort, and the de- 
eided improved 


remainincrimp. Being made of 
Stair, they cannot get out of 


ns, and the d of ruin ’ ee, 
gray extra) Sent Cc. 0. D. 
of exchanging. To be had only of Mra. C. Thompson, 107 
&t.. Chieage. Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. No agents. 


AGENTS WANTED 
For ** Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.” 
By Wiutuiam M. Tuomson, D.D., Forty-five Years 
a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. 140 Ilus- 


trations from Photographs. 
Apply to or address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


YOUR NAME. 
— styles, by best artiste: Bouquets Gold 


7 romose Water Scenes 
- Agent's Complete Semple Book,25c. Great variety 


4 


HARPER 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


L 
TO-DAY IN AMERICA. Studies for the Old World 
and the New. By Josxera Hatron. 4to, Paper, 
20 cents. 
IL 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By Monovre D. Conway. 

Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
III. 

FARM FESTIVALS. By Wirt Carterton, Author 
of “Farm Ballads,” “Farm Legends,” and “Cen- 
tennial Rhymes.” With numerous characteristic 
Ilinstrations, Uniform with ‘‘ Farm Ballads” and 
‘*Farm Legends.” 8Svo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. . 

IV, 


“a. IN DRESS. By Miss Oakey. 16mo,C oth, | 


Vv. 
THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
, TAMENT. Harper’s American Editions. 1n bre- 
vier = 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 16mo, Cloth, 45 
cents; Fall Leather, Gilt Edves, 90 cents. 


Vi. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL- 
LEYRAND and King Louis XVIII. during the 
Congress at Vienna. (Hitherto unpublished.) 
the Manuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a Pref- 
ace, Observations, and Notes by M.G. Patiain. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. Also, in 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. / 

VIL. 

UNBELIEF IN THE 18TH CENTURY as Con- 
trasted with its Earlier and Later History; being = 
‘Cunningham Lectures for 18S0.- By Joun Cairns, 
D.D., Principal and Professor of Systematic The- 
ology aud Apologetics in the United Presbyterian 
College, Edinburgh. 4to; Paper, 20 cents. 12muv, 
Cloth, 60 cents. A 

VIIE. 

HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Satcrnrt. 
Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 5v. 

XI. 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE-.BOOK FOR 1881. 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 

the East; being-a Guide through Great Britain and 

Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 

Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 

Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. By 

W. Pemproke Ferriner. With Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Twentieth Year (1881). In Three Volumes, 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume, __.” 

Vor. 1.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, © 
Holland. , 
Vor. Il.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. 
Vor, ILI.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
X. 

HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA. 
The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of ‘The 
Boy Traveflers in the Far East.” Cupiously Illus- 
trated. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 

1X. 

THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. A 
Short History of the English Colonies in America. 
By Henry Canor Lover. Svo, Half Leather, $3 

XII. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. The_Man and his Books. 
I}lustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, 
and Anecdotes of* Himself and his Friends... By 
Howik 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


_HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ayala’s Angel. By Antuowny 20 cents. 


The Beautifal Wretch: a Brighton Story. By Wit- 
Brack. With 55 Illustrations. 20 cents. 


The Story of Helen Troy. By the Anthor of ** Golden- 
Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


By Grorer H. Harwonrn: $1 00. 

An Ocean Free-Lance. By W. Crank Rossen... 20 ct 
A Costly Heritage. By ALIor O'HaNion. 20 cents. 
Visited on the Children. By Tuo. Girt. 20 cents. 


At the Seaside, and other Stories. By Mary Crorr. 


Hay. 15 cents. 
A Child of Nature. By Ronert Bucnanan. 15 cents. 


~ First Offer, and other | Stories, 
Jay. 15 cents. 


The Chapter of the Fleet. By Watuter Besant and 
James Riox, 20 cents. __ 


By Mary Crow. 


The Miller’s Daughter. By Anne Braue. 20 cents. 


Who was Pam! Grayson ? By Joun Hanserron. Il- 
lustrated. $1 00. 


Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. Oipnanr. 20 cents. 


& Buorurus will send ann of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States, on receipt of the price. - 
Harrere’s Catarocug mailed free on receipt of 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 
for a sample retail box 
Candies in America, put 
up elegantly and strictly 
— Refers to ali Chicago, Address.C. F. GUNTHER, 
SHAVING MADE EASY! 
VROOM & FOWLER’S SHAVING SOAP . 
Gives a ques, soft, lasting lather. 7 
a 
C.H.RUTHERFORD Liberty St.,.N.Y_ 
IMPROVED ROOT BEER PACKAGE,.25 crs. 
H Makes five gallons of a delicious and sparkliog ’ 
ruggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 2S ets. Address, C 
B. HIRES, Manufacturer; 48N.DelawareAv., Philadelphia, Pa. 
$999 - year to Agents and expenses. $6 outfit 
r 


Nine Cents in stamps. | 
by express of the best 
onfectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 
Packet by mail on re t of twenty cents. 
beverage, — wholesome and temperate. 
ee. Address F. Swain & Co., Augusta, Me. 


$5 to $20) home ,Sempice worth freae 


: 
OTEL DE PARIS. Ne 
= 
| 
EY 
| 
Because we allow these great organs to be- 
come clogged or torpid, and hu- 
A mors are therefore forced into the blood 
that should be expelled naturally. 
° 
Suffer ilious pains and aches} Y 
Get it of your Druggist, he will order 
you. Price, $1.00 
WELLS, &I SOM & CO., Proprietors, ; 
cWillsend postpaid.) Burlington, Y 
< — | 
= | 
| face full—soften the lines that age | 
hate will not 
wave. They have no false wig-like look. so observ- 
“ge 
| 


